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SENS position of the Nonconformist, who holds 


that ‘‘all elementary schools receiving 


the principles of morality were the founda- 
tion of character. He singled out the 
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sanctuaries and before quiet altars. We 
who dwell in these Northern parts are not 
much disposed to make much use of our 
churches for private worship, or, indeed, 
for any other worshipful purpose than that 
of hearing sermons, but there is no wise 
and sound reason why we should not follow 
a practice which has commended itself 
to devout people in many lands and ages. 
It is, of course, not for ourselves alone 
we open the church, but for the people of 
the neighbourhood and all wayfarers who 
may be moved to avail themselves now 
and again of its hallowing influence.”’ 
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Tae A BOOK lies before us, of which we can 
read not a single word. It begins, as we 
‘surmise, in Oriental fashion, on the last the world has any worth is an expression 
page, and is a translation into Urdu of of Love. Love sometimes talks. Love 
- Armstrong’ s ‘*God and the Soul.’ We | talking musically is poetry.’’ 

are assured by Professor Chatterjee of 
as ‘Allahabad that the translation has been 
excellently done, and that the book will be | 4/fer this month Mr. J. G. Hutchinson 
~ read with deep interest by educated Moham- offers ‘‘ a workman’s view ”’ of the question 
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ConsIDERABLE regret has been expressed 
in religious circles at the enforced retire- 
ment, through ill-health, of the Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon, from the pastorate 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. 
Spurgeon has been delicate from childhood. 
For many years he had to reside in the 
_Antipodes. But, in spite of an_ ever- 
present sense of physical weakness, he has 
for some years held bravely to the post 
made historic in the religious life of the 
Metropolis by his father. From a report 
in the Daily News, it appears that the 
much discussed question of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
successor does not arise, because Pastor 
Archibald Brown, who has been co- pastor 
with him for nearly a year, naturally retains 
his position, and the only concern as to the 
future of the pastorate is whether Mr. 
Brown will feel equal, without assistance 
to the weight ofthe whole burden of the, 
Tabernacl, and its associated institutions. 


WritinG in the Nineteenth Century and 


more adequate clothing, and better housing, 
| it would at one stroke solve not only the 
question of work and wages for the masses, 
but also that of their physical and moral 
deterioration. And this reform the working 
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Dr. Jonn Hunter recently addressed 
| the -‘* Clarion Scouts,’’? and took as his 
re leis **Children of the State: the 
ture | Besivens.": _ He animadverted| A LirrLe Methodist chapel near to 
y present system of property Chinley, in Derbyshire, is famous for its 

d to overcrowding sk h| slab-stone ‘in memory of Grace Bennett, 
known to all readers of Wesley’s biography 
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having stood in ra the same condition 
for about two hundred years, the chapel 
has at length become unsafe, 
present closed for repairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrow CapBury have 
been impressed by the need of some place 
near Birmingham, where school parties 
and similar ‘‘ treats’? may be held in a 
satisfactory manner. Mr. Cadbury has 
accordingly made known his wish to 
dedicate his old home ‘‘ Uficulme,’’ with 
its beautiful grounds (adjoining Highbury, 
the residence of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), 
for the purpose, and to equip the house as 
an adult school hostel and guest house 
for visitors to conferences and similar 
gatherings. The grounds are to be kept 
for the parties to whom they are from 
time to time granted, not thrown open 
to the public. Many other towns would 
find such a benefaction as this of very great 
use for its school parties, which often have 
to be held under far less satisfactory and 
more expensive conditions. 

Miss Kate M. Warren’s ‘‘ A Treasury 
of English Literature,’’ which was reviewed 
in these columns some weeks back, has 
been re-issued in six volumes at one shilling 
each, which may be purchased separately. 
The volumes have the following sub-titles : 
(1) ‘‘ Old English—700 to 1200°’; (2) 
** 1200 to Age of Hlizabeth ’’ ; (3) ‘* Eliza- 
bethan Literature”’; (4) ‘ Bacon to Milton”; 
(5) ‘‘ Waller to Addison ’’ ; (6) ‘‘ Johnson 
to Burns.’ The size is small quarto, the 
paper is exceptionally good, and the bind- 
ing in red cloth is capital. Hach volume 
contains Dr. Stopford Brooke’s splendid 
introduction, Miss Warren’s first preface, 
and a short special preface, and is a really 
marvellous shilling’s worth. 

Tue Watchers’ Committee of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, appears 
to be doing good work in protecting the 
breeding ground of rare species of birds. 
Paid watchers are stationed in various 
places, especially in the spring season, 
to protect the birds and their eggs from 
collectors who, ‘‘ under the name of 
British ornithologists are among the worst 
enemies with which British ornithology 
has to reckon, because it is their cease- 
less endeavour to obtain rare ‘ British 
taken” eggs and birds.’* We quote 
from an appeal issued by the Society, 
and we are glad to notice that ‘‘ the 
results of the past five years’ work are 
so encouraging and satisfactory that the 
Society can point to birds, once on the 
verge of extinction, now either greatly 
raised in numbers, or at any rate spared 
to the British list.’* It 1s surely a per- 
verted ‘‘love of nature’ which leads 
men to seek out the saree and most 
interesting species, whether of animals 
or flowers in order to destroy them. 
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THERE is in Nature just as much, or. 
as little, as the soul of each can see in her, 
And in order to see, the soul must have been 
trained for it both by habitual converse 
with the outward world, and also by con- | 
verse with other regions of being, with other 
teachers. 
necessary than the beauty which lies i in the 
face of Nature.—J. C. Shawp. 


gifts. 
ministers and the congregations of the Free 
Churches for whose benefit the Fund was 
designed. 
ledge of 
he combined an exact business method 
and a minute acquaintance with the 
details 
cedure. 
to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of the Fund, he sought to 
extend its operations as widely as oppor- 
tunity allowed. No demands could ex- 
haust his invariable courtesy and patience. 
Even when health began to fail he still 
maintained his assiduous labours till the 
active hand could write no more. 
homes where burdens have been lightened 
by the benefits of the Fund he will long be 
held in affectionate remembrance. 
grateful commemoration of his devoted 
services to the Fund, and at the same time 


For other teachers are not less | 


| his death.’ EM, 


Tue twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the contributors and friends of the 
Sustentation Fund for the Augmentation 
of Ministers’ Stipends was held at Dr. 
Willams’ Library, Gordon-square, London, 
on Wednesday, Feb. 12, the Rev. Dr, 
J. Estlin Carpenter in the chair. There 
were also present the Right Hon. W. Ken- 
rick, Mr. David Martineau, Mr. Edward J. 
Blake, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, the Rev. C. C. 
Coe, the Rev. J. Harwood, Mr. Edgar 
Chatfeild Clarke (treasurer) and Mr. Frank 
Preston (hon. seeretary). 

Mr. Preston read the report as follows :— 


REPORT. 


In presenting their annual report to 
the donors and subscribers to the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, the managers record with pro- 
found regret the death of the late senior 
secretary, Mr. A. W. Worthington, B.A., 


J.P., on June 24, 1907. 


Together with the Rey. 8. A. Steinthal 
and the late Mr. Harry Rawson, Mr. 


Worthington had been identified with the 
Fund from its origin at the first meeting of 
the National Conference in Liverpool in 


1882, and he had watched over its interests 


with unwearied care for four-and-twenty 
years. 


He brought to its administrations many 
He sympathised alike with the 


With a large personal know- 
their wants and difficulties 


of correspondence and _pro- 
Always steadfast in his adhesion 


In many 


With 


as the expression of their own sense of 


loss, the managers, in June last, adopted 
the following resolutionin the spirit of which 


they feel sure the donors and subscribers 
will concur :— 


‘* That this meeting of the managers of 
the Sustentation Fund for the Augmenta- 


Alfred William Worthington, an honor- | 
ary secretary of the Fund since its found- | 
ation, and to whom the Fund is under the 
greatest obligation for his devoted atten- | 
tion to its interests. _ 
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THE SUSTENTATION FUND. The managers have further to reves es 
t with the deepest regret, the sudden and 
and is at DANO ALAM ERIN. unexpected death of Mr. Charles W. Jones, ; 


J.P., of Liverpool, on January 23. It is 
not necessary here to dwell on his great ser- _ 
vices to the cause of humanity and his — 
deep interest in all matters connected with — 
the liberal faith, in which he was brought — 
up. 
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Always ready to assist any cause which 


had for its object the welfare of our minis- a 
try, he not only contributed generously, Vigo 
as an original donor and an annual sub- 


= 


scriber to the Sustentation Fund, but for 
the first ten years of the Fund’s existence 
he acted as one of the managers. 


Mr. Jones was also appointed o one of 
the trustees of the Fund in 1884, and 
continued to act in that capacity up ‘to th 
time of his death. His sound busines: 
judgment was ever at the disposal of th 
treasurer and his _ fellow-trustees, 
contributed largely to the present s 
factory state of the investments of 
Fund. : 


As there are still three remaining t t 
of the Fund it has not been thor 1g 
necessary to immediately fill up the va 
caused by Mr. Jones’s lamented deat! 

There has, at times, been a doubt: 


minds of the managers whether the 
made from this Fund have not in 
cases had a tendency to make congrega ‘10 
feel a lessened sense of responsibility 1 
providing an adequate stipend for the 
minister. Renewed inquiries have 
recently instituted at the suggesti 
Mr. Dendy, and, as a consequence, th 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopt 
at the managers’ meeting in June last, a 
ordered to be communicated to t 
treasurers of all the assisted congregat 5 
when the September half-yearly 1 pa, 21 
were made :— 
cee tun forwarding tet next 
ment of grants, notice be given to ¢ 
congregations that the board will, 
next meeting, seriously consi 
propriety of making any furthe 
in the case of each congregation 
now contributes less towards the st 
of its minister than it did at the ti 
when it first received a Sra 

Fund.”’ 

Many interesting replies have be 
ceived, and the information so ob 
will be tabulated and receive t 
sideration of the Managers v 
applications for grants — are 
sidered next June 

The Managers have, as usu 
many letters expressing the than 
congregations and ministers for 
granted by the Fund, which a 
as much panes as at any: 
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at Rig 


with his family, and to” place on record | te 


by this and many other institutions in 


their deep sense of the loss sustained | 
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the late Mr. A. W. Worthing- 
ton has added to his various benefactions 
to this Fund by a bequest of £500, not 
payable, however, during the lifetime of his 


The Treasurer has pleasure in reporting 


that there has been an increase in the 
subse iption list, due to Mrs. and Miss Holt, 


of Liverpool, having with great generosity 
increased their annual contributions from 
£5 each to £50 each, and that Mr. T. Alfred 


Colfox and Miss Colfox are showing the 


practical interest of their late father by 
continuing to kindly maintain his valued 


subscription of £50. On the other hand, 


but for these, owing to the death of many 


friends of the Fund, the annual income 


from subscriptions would have materially 


the 
invested the 
amount of Mr. Clephan’s legacy of £500 


suffered. After consultation with 
Treasurer 


in the purchase of £531 17s. 4d. Natal 
Government 34 per cent, Consolidated 


Stock, and the sum of £2,500 Victoria 
Government 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 
being redeemed on July 1 last was re-in- 
vested in the purchase of Victoria Govern- 
ment 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock. 

In addition to the vacancy on the 
Board caused by the death of Mr. Worthing- 
ton, already mentioned, the Managers have, 
with great regret, to report the death of the 
Rev. W. James, B.A., of Llandyssil, whose 
valuable assistance in the allocation of the 
grants to Welsh congregations they gladly 
recognise, thus causing another vacancy on 


To fill one of these vacancies, the Rev. 
J. Harwood, B.A., has been duly nomin- 
ated for election, and the Managers will 
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be pleased to avail themselves of the con- 
siderable information that Mr. Harwood 
must have acquired of the conditions of 
many congregations. 

For the other vacancy the Managers are 
endeavouring to obtain the co-operation 
of some gentleman with special knowledge 
of the Welsh congregations. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
the Managers have again to mourn the loss 
of other valued supporters of the Fund. 
Mrs. Nettlefold, of Birmingham, and Mr. 
Joshua Crook, of Bolton, were original 
subseribers, and Mrs. Briggs, of Winder- 
mere, Mrs. W..H. Herford, of Paignton, and 
Mrs. Vance-Smith, of Altrincham, were 
annual subscribers to the Fund. 

The TREASURER presented the accounts, 
which showed a balance of £262 12s. in 


hand, £1,241 13s. having been expended 


in grants, and only £28 in management. 
Annual subscriptions amounted to £485 
17s. 2d., interest from investments to 
£865 7s. 5d. 

Dr. CARPENTER, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, recalled the 
great services rendered to the Fund from its 
inception by the late Alfred W. Worthing- 
ton, the immense amount of personal 
attention he gave to its affairs as secretary 
for twenty-five years, and the helpful 
sympathy which made his administration 
so peculiarly valuable to the ministers 


|for whom it was designed. They were 


happy that a member of his family was 


willing to carry on that work. Dr. Car- 


penter also referred to the deep interest 
eeding to speak of the substance 
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on the whole. It bore witnes; ‘o the 
alertness of the managers to the interests 
of the Fund, and also to the generosity of 
its supporters. The question as to the 
ultimate influence of the Fund on the well- 
being of ministers, as stated in the report, 
was rightly receiving renewed attention. 
While they rejoiced in the large contri- 
butions received, it wa; desirable that 
help should be drawn from as wide an area 
as possible. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
J. Harwoop and unanimously adopted. 
The retiring managers, Messrs. Edgar 
Chatfeild Clarke and John Dendy were 
re-elected, and the Rev. J. Harwood was 
elected a manager in place of the late 
Alfred W. Worthington. On the motion 
of the chairman, seconded by the Right 
Hon. W. Kenrick, the Rev. C. C. Coe was 
elected President for the year 1908, an 
expression of sympathy with Mr. Edwin 
Ellis, the late president, in his serious 
illness, being coupled with the resolution. 
Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. Frank 
Preston were cordially thanked for their 
services as teasurer and secretary re- 
spectively, and they were re-elected. 
The services of Mr. E. W. Marshall as 
honorary auditor were also warmly acknow- 
ledged, and he was asked to accept the 
office for the coming year. The trustees 
of Dr. Williams’s Library were thanked 
for granting the use of rooms for meetings 
of the Fund during the year, and a vote 
of thanks to the chairman brought the 
meeting to a close. 


BECAUSE we suffer, it ought not to be 
inferred that God is not a Father. Suffer- 
ing, trial, exposure, seem to be necessary 
elements in the education of a moral 
being. It is fit that a being whose happi- 
ness and dignity are to be found in vigorous 
action and in forming himself should be 
born with undeveloped capacities, and 
be born into a world of mingled difficulties 
and aids. We do see that energy of 
thought, will, affection, virtue, the energy 
which is our true life and joy, often springs 
from trial. We can see, too, that it is 
well that society, like the individual, 
should begin in imperfection, because 
men in this way become to each other 
means of discipline, because joint sufferings 
and: the necessity of joint efforts awaken 
both the affections and the faculties, 
because occasion and incitement are thus 
given to generous sacrifices, to heroic 
struggles, to the most beautiful and stirring 
manifestations of philanthropy, patriotism, 
and devotion. Were I called on to prove 
God’s spiritual parental interest in us, 
I would point to the trials, temptations, 
evils of life; for to these we owe the 
character of Christ, we owe the apostle 
and martyr, we owe the moral force and 
deep sympathy of private and domestic 
life, we owe the development of what 
is divine in human nature.—Channing. 
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Somz sweet morning yet in God’s 

Dim, xonian periods, 

Joyful I shall wake to see 

Those I love who rest in Thee ; 

And to them in Thee allied 

Shall my soul be satisfied. : 
Whittier. 
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DR. MELLONE ON MARTINEAU’S 
VIEW OF MORAL FREEDOM. 

THE many readers of Tur InQuiRER who, 
like the present writer, have been warmly 
interested in Dr. Mellone’s original and 
richly suggestive papers on the ‘‘ Imma- 
nence of God,’’ and have noticed the 
judicious criticisms which he has passed 
on certain of Dr. Martineau’s views, will 
probably wish to hear something of another 
important utterance of his, in which he ex- 
plains his dissent from Martineau upon 
a question of far greater moment than are 
those which he has so lucidly discussed in 
these columns. 

In the January number of Mind Dr. 
Mellone reviews with signal ability a 
volume of essays by Professor Pringle- 
Pattison, among which is the article in 
the Hibbert Journal on ‘‘ Martineau’s 
Philosophy.’’ In the course of his review 
Dr. Mellone expresses his entire assent 
to the grounds on which Professor Pattison 
rejects Martineau’s view of man’s moral 
freedom. Dr. Mellone and Professor Pat- 
tison, accordingly, agree in denying validity 
to the doctrine which Martineau himself 
certainly regarded as the central and vital 
principle of both his ethical and his religious 
philosophy. Martineau held that in sea- 
sons of temptation we are conscious of 
possessing a power of free choice, whereby 
we can side with and give effect to either 
the lower or the higher of the principles 
of action which conflict with each other 
within us. That which makes the choice 
is, in Dr. Martineau’s view, the real or 
metaphysical Self, which is aware of the 
relative worth of these opposing elements 
in its own character, and which can freely 
determine itself in accordance with either. 
It is the character which determines what 
our temptations shall be; but it is to the 
self, which has the character, that the free 
self-determination is due. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison, on the other 
hand, maintains that this distinction 
between the self and the character is un- 
tenable, and he holds that what delivers 
the decision is ‘‘ the concrete self of charac- 
ter.’’ From this it follows that in every 
moral crisis there is only one decision pos- 
sible: the condition of the character at 
the moment necessarily determines the 
choice, and no open alternative exists. 
Be our moral self-determination what it 
may, it is, on Professor Pattison’s theory of 
conduct, the only one which under the 
circumstances it was open to us to form. 
Professor Pattison would probably say 
that we are responsible for it because 
it was our own act. This is what Professor 
Hoernlé was taught at Balliol; but as he 
was also taught that none of our self-deter- 
minations could possibly have been other 
than they were, he concluded that moral 
responsibility at Oxford bore quite a 
different meaning from that it bears in the 
ordinary language of mankind. Whether 
we are constrained to one line of conduct 
by external or internal necessity, in both 
cases alike we cease to be morally respon- 
sible in the generally recognised sense of 
that word. Hence Dr. George Galloway, 
in his masterly reply in the Hzbbert Journal 
to Professor Pattison, justly says :—‘* The 
point is that whether your determinism 
be hard or soft (to use Professor James’s 
phrase), naturalistic or spiritualistic ; the 
alternative will not be an open one. For 


even on the spiritualistic view, choice (as 
conceived by Professor Pattison) can never 
mean more than the making clear by the 
self what has to be consistently with its 
And though that char- 
acter be no mechanical product, but be 
developed by the spiritual principle in 
man, it none the less excludes contingency 
from the personal history. The present 
On 
this view remorse and repentance must rest 
We regret we did not act 
but this does not mean that 
we could have done so, it only means there 
is a discord between our present and our 


total character. 


is the necessary outcome of the past. 


on an allusion. 
otherwise ; 


past state of feeling.’’ 


Both Professor Pattison and Dr. Mellone 
try to show that their view of moral free- 
dom is substantially in agreement with 


Kant’s doctrine that ‘‘ ought ’’ 
BACs es 
appeal to Kant is singularly unfortunate. 
it is true that, owing to Kant’s very ques- 


tionable doctrine of phenomenal causation, 


implies 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to form a 


self-consistent and intelligible idea of the 
metaphysical ground on which he rested 
his firm belief that every sin which is com- 
mitted is committed under the condition 
that there is an open alternative before the 
sinner. Ofone thing, however, there can 
be no doubt, viz., that Kant felt certain 
that somehow such an alternative exists ; 
for in a passage quoted by Professor Patti- 
son in his very valuable treatise, ‘‘ From 
Kant to Hegel,’’ Kant distinctly says: ‘* A 
rational being may rightly say of every 
illegal act he perpetrates that he could have 
left it undone.’? Now what Professor 
Pattison says is exactly the opposite cf this; 
for his doctrine virtually asserts that the 
individual perpetrator could not have left 
his act undone. Professor Pattison seeks 
to reconcile the two philosophies by saying 
that Kant meant, or ought to have meant, 
not that any individual man can leave any 
sin undone, but only that the leaving of sins 
undone is ‘‘ eternally possible to every son 
of man.’’ Now whatever this quotation 
may mean it certainly would not at all 
have answered Kant’s ethical purpose. 
That which Kant wanted, and that which 
Martineau wanted, was to justify the 
ascription to each rational individual of 
personal responsibility for his actual and 
conscious sinful self-determinations ; and, 
therefore, when Professor Pattison and 
Dr. Mellone say, as they appear to do, 
that attlength we shall all develop to such a 
pitch of moral perfection that there will 
no longer be any temptation to resist the 
claim of the moral ideal, and therefore no 
possibility of sinning, they are probably 
making a perfectly true statement, but it 
is a statement which has not the slightest 
bearing on Kant’s and Martineau’s funda- 
mental contention that there is an open 
alternative before every rational soul in 
the case of each temptation to commit a 
present sin. The view of moral freedom 
with which Dr.Mellone appzars to have now 
identified himself has evidently its historical 
source, notin the mind of Kant, but in that 
of Hegel; and I cannot doubt that if this 


view had been presented to Kant he would 
have dissented from it quite as decisively as_ 


Channing, F.W. Newman, James Martineau, 
and Richard Armstrong ‘would have done. 

Let us apply this philosophy to a par- 
ticular instance. Suppose the case of a 


I cannot but think that this 


by such able representatives 


Dr. Clifford and 


person feeling keen remorse for having, 

through greed of gain, perpetrated some 

great injustice. What has this philosophy 
to say to such a sinner? So far as I can 
see the only gospel it has to preach is to 

this effect : ‘‘ You are not really to blame 
for this act of which your conscience 
accuses you, for under the circumstances 
you could have come to no other decision. 

You see you had the ‘ ought,” but unfor- 
tunately you hadn’t the ‘can’; your 
character had not developed to the height 
at which it would have been capable of 
endorsing the moralideal. Yourcharacter, 

indeed, is no doubt deplorably low, but 
you are not really accountable for that, ; 
seeing that in the fashioning of your charac. 
ter it was never open to you to determine _ 
yourself otherwise than you actually 
did. And you may take comfort from 
the expectation that, probably in the Pe S 
distant future, all characters. will have — 
evolved to such perfection that the ‘can’ 
will coincide with the ‘ ought,’ and at's 1g 
men will obey the moral imperative Per - es 
the simple reason that it will then be 
psychologically impossible for them to do Diss: 
anything | else.’ ones 

There is, no doubt, a certain chara in = 
this Hegelian gospel, which professes to 
give a complete scientific and Peed bb as 
account of the evolution of saints an 
sinners without perplexing us with a 
thing so scientifically unaccountable as 1 
assumed possession of a power to determ 
ourselves at times in either of two possik 
ways. But if this banishment from 
perience of all dual possibilities has 
attraction for the investigating intellect, 
is a source of delight to the mere scientist 
and to the system-making philosopher, _ 
it is, on the other hand, the reverse of satis- — 
factory to our moral and spiritual ¢ 
sciousness ; for, if true, it deprives of reali 1 
much that this consciousness holds to b 
most deep and most significant. If the 
no dual possibilities, no open alternativ 
our inner life, all rational ground for 
ascription of personal merit or demeri 
individuals at once disappears, and ] 
sonal ethics in effect transforms itself in 
a branch of esthetics. Self-sacrific 
and heroic conduct is explained as 
necessary sequence of psychical state 
repentance for sin and reconciliation w 
the Father within us become obso 
survivals from an unscientific age ; and t 
doctrine of the universal presence of 
variable law and of psychical nec 
weighs with stifling effect upon 
of the experiences which are hi 
and most precious in man’s cethi al 
spiritual life. 

A very interesting cane can 
fail to force itself upon our attentio 
present time—the question, namel: 
the philosophy of the religious 
gradually approach the views which 
just attempted to describe, or wi 
in the main the libertarian charaétaeaa 
was impressed upon it in the last g 
by such powerful thinkers as M 
and Richard Hutton, and which 
being advocated in the philo 


Hoernlé and Dr. Galloway, 
Professor William James and 
disciples. The emiph 
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about sin recently evoked, appear to show 
that in the pulpits of both the Established 
Church and of the great Nonconformist 
bodies Martineau’s free-will philosophy, 
and its necessary feature of the distinction 
between the self and the character, is still 
very widely prevalent. It must be admitted, 
however, that in academic circles the philo- 
sophy which Dr. Mellone has espoused, 
though by no means so exclusively held 
as it was ten years ago, is still the dominant 
one. Whether in our small section of the 
liberal churches this philosophy is destined 
ere long to entirely supplant that liberta- 
rian philosophy which, as expounded by 
Martineau’s genius, has for more than 
half a century been such a rich source of 
religious vitality and power, is the moment- 
ous problem which is now in process of 
practical solution. Some conspicuous signs 
among us at present appear to point in this 
direction. The question is assuredly one 
of no slight importance. According to 
Francis Newman, ‘‘ Morality, Free-will, 
and Theism, all three, stand or fall to- 


gether’; but whether this be so or not 


there cannot, I think, be any doubt that 
if the rejection of the ‘‘ open alternative ”’ 


view of moral freedom becomes general 


among us, our conception of personal re- 
sponsibility and sin, and our view of the 
character of the relation between the 


individual soul and the immanent God, will 


undergo so fundamental a transformation, 
that our future religious ideas will neces- 
sarily be essentially different from those 
which now find expression through our 
greatest teachers. 

I should explain, in conclusion, that 
while I believe it is evident from Dr. 
Mellone’s contribution to Mind that he 
accepts the Hegelian account of moral 
freedom as a power of self-determination 
which admits of no open alternative, it is 
clear from his admirable final paper in 
Tue Iyquirer that on some other impor- 
tant points he dissents strongly from the 
position of the absolute idealists. 

Cuar.es B, Upton. 


> THERE is a love of God with the mind, 
there is a love of truth, a thirst for know- 
ledge, a craving for light, an intense and 
genuine desire, which in some high natures 
is a deep passion, to see things as God 
sees them; there is a realm of order 
and _ of intellectual glory, a starry world 
which men enter with a feeling of worship, 

_ knowing it is alike boundless and inviolable ; 
- there is a child-like adoration for the God- 
like power that rules by reason, and makes 
all gross and outward things move in 
obedience to the law of the Eternal thought. 
The faculties that find their exercise in 
this sphere are among the mightiest 
we possess, unwearied by toil, insatiable 
in appetite; and God opens to them 
Himself, invites to the contemplation of 
his wisdom, provides for them worlds 
‘of science more ideal than art, more real 
es than matter; and so, in addition to the 
gratitude of the heart and to the devotion 
of the soul, draws upon Himself the calm 
delight, or the rapt transport, of the intel- 
— lectual being. We must not strip piety 
of the love of truth and of light ; we must 
, separate the devout heart from the 
‘out mind—to do so is to deprive intellect 
s upward look, and devotion of its 
with the Eternal Reason.—John 
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A CATHOLIC SOCIALIST BISHOP.* 


Famous as a Catholic Socialist, the 
vigorous critic both of the Socialism of 
Lassalle and of the Manchester School of 
Liberalism of Schultze-Delitzsch, the Bishop 
and Baron William Emanuel von Ketteler 
(1811-1877) is one of the most notable 
figures in the Germany of his times. The 
selection from his papers dealing with the 
relations between the Church and the Social 
problem, which has been edited, with a 
biographical introduction, by M. Goyau, 
is of considerable interest. Apart from 
his life-long earnest endeavour to quicken 
the conscience of Catholic Germany to 
a living sympathy with the labour move- 
ment, and to a real understanding of the 
industrial needs of the Fatherland, the 
Bishop will perhaps be best remembered 
for the great dream of co-operative enter- 
prise which seems to have filled his mind 
in the year 1864. He hoped gradually 
to abolish the whole wages system, not 
by revolutionary State action, which he 
regarded with distrust, as trenching upon 
the real rights of the individual, but by the 
voluntary act of the faithful throughout 
the world, who should furnish the Church 
with a vast capital fund for establishing 
everywhere co-operative productive so- 
cieties in which the workers would exploit 
theirown labour. He recognised the power 
of the Church to raise revenues, and was 
eager that it might be employed in this 
fruitful direction toward the solving of the 
industrial problem. 

An inborn hatred for absolutism rendered 
it almost as painful to von Ketteler to have 
to accept the doctrine of Papal infalli- 
bility, as to acknowledge the authority of 
the Bismarckian or the Marxian State. 
Canon Moufang, who ably seconded his 
work, seems to have been less suspicious 
of the merely secular power, and his pro- 
gramme, which in many respects resembled 
that of his Bishop, includes complete legal 
protection for workers in every direction, 
subventions for productive associations, 
and the control of- corporations and 
vested intests by the community. 

- It seems clear that von Ketteler exercised 

a great influence over the more generous 
spirits in German Catholicism, and the 
great Central Clerical party, for so many 
years the most powerful in the Reichstag, 
has claimed him as its spiritual leader. That 
this is so may perhaps help to account for 
the progress of industrial reform in Ger- 
many, and it certainly gives an added 
interest to the volume before us. 


He B.D. 


Worsuie God within these walls, as 
universally, impartially good to his human 
offspring; and go forth to breath the 
same spirit. Go forth to respect the rights, 
and seek the true, enduring welfare of all 
within your influence. Carry with you the 
conviction that to trample on a human 
being, of whatever colour, clime, rank, 
condition, is to trample on God’s child ; 
that to degrade or corrupt a man, is to 
deface a holier temple than any material 
sanctuary. Mercy, love, is more acceptable 
worship to God than all sacrifices or out- 
ward offerings. —Channing. 

* “Ketteler,” par G. Goyau. (Collection 


La Pensée Chrétienne.) aris: Bloud & 
Cie., 4, Rue Madame. 3fr. Oc. ; by post, 4fr.) 
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THE REV. THOMAS THOMAS, J.P. 

Futu of years and of honour the Rev. 
Thomas Thomas, of Llandyssul, the oldest 
Unitarian minister in the Principality, 
passed away from us on Saturday, the 15th 
inst., at the advanced age of 84. Some 
three months ago he attended the funeral 
of his former pupil and dear friend the 
Rev. William James, J.P., of Llandyssul, 
and caught a chill, which at his advanced 
age he was unable to throw off. 

Mr. Thomas came of an ancient lineage. 
The writer of the present lines remembers 
many years ago seeing his pedigree, sup- 
plied by a neighbour, which reached back 
to one of those who had come over with 
the Conqueror. He was too much of a 
Welshman, however, to lay much stress 
on that, remembering, perhaps, that the 
old Norman had chosen as his wife a lady 
who belonged to a stock that occupied 
the land many centuries before the Con- 
queror was born. More to his liking was 
the fact that his parents on both sides 
were staunch Unitarians. His uncle, Rees 
Davies, was for many years minister of 
Capelgroes and Ystrad (now Rhydygwin). 
It is to this uncle mainly that he owed 
his education. By him he was prepared 
for the examination at the Presbyterian 
College at Carmarthen, which he entered in 
September, 1842. Among his  fellow- 
students were Messrs. Walter D. Jeremy, 
Peter Joseph, D. D. Jeremy, Titus Evans, 
Henry Morell Acton, F. W. Stevens, Ben 
T. Williams, &c., all of them well-known 
men in their day, but all have long pre- 
deceased him. At college Mr. Thomas 
proved a diligent and successful student, 
excelling both in classics and mathematics, 
which augured well for his future success 
as a schoolmaster. 

He became minister at Pantdefaid in 
1847, and of Capelgroes in 1857. On the 
death of his uncle, October 18, 1847, he 
opened school at Pontshan (sometimes 
known as the Rhydowen Grammar School) 
not far from the scene of the great battle 
between Arminianism and Calvinism in 
the eighteenth century. It was near here 
that in 1726 the church was founded 
which was the first in Wales established in 
the interest of free thought; and it was 
here David Lloyd and David Davis 
laboured successfully to consolidate the 
new movement. This church attained 
further notoriety in 1876, when the 
minister, the Rev. Wm. Thomas, M.A. 
(well known as Gwilym Marles), and his 
congregation were evicted from the 
chapel on political grounds. 

The schoolroom at Pontshan was small 
and very insignificant in appearance, but, 
in spite of many architectural disadvan- 
tages, it soon became the centre of great 
intellectual activity, and young people 
from a distance of ten or fifteen miles round 
flocked to the school. Young men were 
prepared for the various professions and 
for the pulpits of the various denomina- 
tions, both conformist and nonconformist. 
Navigation was for many years a special 
subject, and about sixty young sailors 
from the Cardiganshire coast were qualified 
to take the captain’s certificate. 

Soon after the death of his father in 
1873, Mr. Thomas, not without a pang of 
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regret, withdrew from his scholastic duties 
to take up those of the farm whereon his 
parents and himself had lived so long. 
Finally, finding the infirmities of age grow- 
ing upon him, and the work connected 
with his two churches, which are about 
eight miles apart, too laborious, he sent in 
his resignation, to take effect on the last 
Sunday in May, 1894, thus dropping the 
ministerial mantle. He did not, however, 
retire altogether from public life. For 
many years he was the most prominent 
member of the Llandyssul School Board, 
and served also for a long period on the 
Cardiganshire County Council. When his 
last surviving brother died, he succeeded 
him at Green Park, a charming residence 
in the Vale of Clethor. Here he spent the 
evening of his days, surveying life with a 
calm and philosophic eye, loved and ad- 


mired by the whole community. 


Since the sixties, when the great majority 
of our ministers were swept away by 
death, Mr. Thomas occupied the foremost 
place in our denomination in Wales. He 
was always devoted to his work, and 
anxious to discharge its duties to the best 
of his ability. He was a regular attendant. 
at our quarterly meetings, and a valuable 
contributor to our Welsh magazine from 
1847 to 1901. His series of letters pub- 
lished in the Ymofynydd, 1890-95, fifteen 
in number, is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the denomination. In 1888 he 
published a translation of the Rev. J. 
Freeman Clarke’s Manual of Unitarian 


Belief. 


The Rev. W. James, writing at the time 
Mr. Thomas resigned his pulpit, reviewed 
the chief characteristics of his career. 
As a schoolmaster, the points he noted 
were constant drill and thoroughness as 
far as he went; there might be need to 
supplement, but there was scarcely any- 
thing to unlearn, and what was learnt was 
indelibly fixed. As a social force, his 
thorough acquaintance with the life of 
the meanest and poorest within his ken, 
his benevolent activity, his buoyant tem- 


perament, his enviable gift of humour, 


which made him the life of every circle and 
a persona grata to people alien to him in 
pursuits, associations, and sympathies— 
these qualities helped to make him the 


successful minister that he was. 


As a politician he was a Liberal of a mild 
type. On the great questions which 
divide parties he was, however, a staunch 


supporter of his party, and did much to 
promote its interest in his part of the 
country. During his long career in Llan- 
dyssul he witnessed many stormy events, 
for party feeling ran very high in that part 
of Wales in times gone by, especially in 
the seventies, when Gwilym Marles, the 
greatest political force for years in West 
Wales, stormed the citadel of Welsh land- 
lordism, Mr. Thomas kept the even 
tenour of his way, and remained undis- 
turbed, though not indifferent to the issues 
at stake. Unlike Gwilym Marles he lived 
to see the dawn of a brighter day. It was 
in 1895 he was placed on the Commission 
of the Peace for Cardiganshire. 

Mr. Thomas leaves a widow and a 
daughter (married) and an aged sister to 
mourn his loss, to whom we accord our 
deepest sympathy. 

The funeral on Wednesday at Pant- 
defaid was very largely attended, many 


‘in Highgate Cemetery was conducted by irae 9 
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of the Revs. Frank Walters and A. 
Lazenby, that Mr. Graham did most of his 
characteristic work, acting as secretary and 
treasurer at different times, conducting 
classes for the study of religion for young 
men and women, and always to be relied 
upon for good work as lay preacher in the 
various churches throughout Scotland. 

Tn this last capacity Mr. Graham was well 
‘known, highly esteemed, and always wel- 
come, his sermons being marked by deep 
insight, spiritual feeling, liberal thought, 
and poetic diction. Mr. Graham’s preach- 
ing powers seem to have been early called 
into use, and developed when, after leaving 
the Baptist community in which he had 
been brought up, and_ before going to 
Glasgow, he helped in the carrying on of 
services in a Universalist church near 
_ Larbert. 

All through his life Mr. Graham was a 
great reader, especially of poetry and 
religious philosophy ; he was early influ- 
enced by such writers as Swedenborg and 
Emerson, and later was well acquainted 
with the writings of Dr. Martineau, whom 
he greatly admired, and the poetry of 
Tennyson, Browning, and Coleridge, the 
| chief of whose poems formed the subjects of 
. highly suggestive papers delivered by him 
at various times. He was also very deeply 
interested in Indian thought, and in 
theosophy, and Indian students at Glasgow 
always received a hearty welcome at his 
hospitable house. 

In 1903, before the National Conference 
by at Liverpool, Mr. Graham read a paper on 
** The Pastoral Ideal’? which was highly 
appreciated. It gave characteristic ex- 
pression to his own high ideal regarding the 
i, ministry, and bore witness to his lively 
interest in the church as an institution, and 
his keen desire to see the free churches 
with which he was connected more and 
more making progress as a result of 
effectively fulfilling their true purpose, 
Indeed, many people were of the opinion 
that Mr. Graham himself would have made 
oP an ideal pastor. It was evident to those who 
knew him that he would have liked to see 
4 : our churches taking a more prominent place 

in the religious world as evangelising agen- 
cies, and devoting themselves heartily 
to what he liked to call Evangelical Uni- 
epuenism or Unitarian Evangelicalism. 

His unexpected decease on January 18, 
‘3 ‘alter a comparatively short illness, is 
deeply mourned by a large number of 

friends, who loved and esteemed him for the 
unusual elevation of his character, the 

wisdom of his counsel, his genial and gener- 
ous nature,his manifestinterest in all causes 


for his whole-hearted zeal on behalf of the 
_ religious denomination to which he was so 
us much attached because, to him, it was part 
_ of the Universal Church, ‘‘ lofty asis the love 
Fat Hee and ample as the wants of man.’? 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE Grrr or SPEECH, ITs UsE AND ABUSE 


II. 

Sometimes, perhaps, you are tempted 
to tell a lie in order to screen a companion 
from punishment. This perhaps is the 
greatest temptation of all; if it were for 
yourself, you would tell the truth and bear 
the punishment, but for another? It 
seems unkind to refuse to help him, 
when you might save him from punish- 
ment ; and you don’t like to be thought 
unkind. To be thought unkind? Ah! 
that’s it. You are thinking more of what 
your schoolfellows will say, than of what 
is right in the sight of God. If you ask 
yourself, what would God have me do? 
your duty will seem clearer. It cannot be 
right, or even kind, to help another to do 
wrong; and you are helping him to do 
wrong, if you tell a lie to save him from the 
punishment that he has deserved. You 
need not speak unless you are asked ; 
you may beg to be excused from answering ; 
but if you have to answer, speak the truth. 

Sometimes the desire to win in play 
leads to cheating, which is in fact lying. 
Be upright, fair, and truthful even in 
your games. 

And when you make a promise, be sure 
you keep it. Sometimes, when you ask 
a shoemaker if he can send home your 
boots by a certain day, he promises 
carelessly, without thinking whether he 
really will be able to finish them. Then 
the day comes, but not the boots, and you 
are disappointed and put to inconvenience. 
It would have been better if he had said 
no, and told you truly how soon he could 
finish them—better even for himself, for 
you would then be able to trust him 
another time. 

God is true. Summer and _ winter, 
seedtime and harvest, day and night, 
follow each other in regular order, so that 
we depend on them. The farmer knows 
when to sow his seed, so that the corn 
may ripen at the expected time. The 
laws of Nature are in fact God’s laws, 
and He never breaks them. 

Let us also be true, so that men may 
depend onus. The Psalmist, in describing 
a good man, says it is ‘‘ he that sweareth 
to his own hurt, and changeth not ’’-—that 
is who, having once made a promise, will 
not go back from it, though he may lose 
by it. And Jesus says, “Be ye perfect, 
even as your lather in heaven is perfect.’’ 


Not that we ever can attain to this ; ; but 


this is what we are to strive after. 

I have spoken of gossiping words, 
bad words, and false words. There is 
another kind of ‘‘ idle words,’’ of which 
we shall have to give account—perhaps 
a sad and bitter account—I mean angry 
words, hasty words, sharp words, unkind 
words, which rise so quickly to our lips 
when anyone speaks sharply to us, or does 
anything to irritate us, which are so quickly 
spoken, and leave such a sting behind. 

I have heard a little girl say, as if she 
thought it quite a suficient excuse, 
‘She slapped me, so I slapped her.’’ 
‘* She began—she was cross with me, so 
it served her right if I gave her a cross 
answer.’’ This is the old Jewish or heathen 
rule of ‘‘ an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
| for a tooth,’’ ‘‘ Love your neighbour, and 
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hate your enemy.’’ Nay, some even of the 
Jews knew better than that. In that 
collection of old Jewish sayings which we 
call the Book of Proverbs, it says, ‘‘ A 
soft answer turneth away wrath 5 but 
grievous words stir up anger’ ’ (Proverbs 
xv. 1). And again, ‘‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city (Proverbs xvi. 32). 

We do not call ourselves Jews, 
Christians—followers of Christ—of 
meek and gentle Jesus, ‘‘ who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again ’’—who 
taught a better rule than the old rule of 
loving your neighbour and hating your 
enemy ; and yet how often do we utter the 
grievous words, instead of the soft answer ! 
and thus we stir up anger, instead of being 
peace-makers, such as Jesus tells us are 
blessed. And how often we are sorry, as 
soon as we have said the hasty words ! 
sorry in our hearts, though perhaps we 
do not quite like to own it. But the word 
is spoken, and we cannot unsay it. 


but 
the 


‘* Angry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep, insidious power. 


Angry words! Oh! let them never 
From the tongue unguarded slip! 

May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip! 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 

Saddest memories of to-day.’’ 


We often read in the paper sad stories 
of accidents which happen from careless- 
ness in the use of fire-arms. But if we 
could tell all the evil that comes from care- 
less words, I believe we should find that it 
amounted to more than has been caused 
by fire-arms. Truly, as St. James says, 
‘“The tongue is a little member, and 
boasteth great things ”’ 


‘* Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day.’’ 


‘* How is it, Mary,’’ asked a lady of a 
friend, ‘‘that you have so many pieces 
in this extract book of yours about 
angry words? I don’t think you have 
a bad temper—I beg your pardon ! bid 
she added, for Mary, instead of answering, 
coloured deeply, and hastily shut the 
book. Her friend said no more, for she 
guessed that though Mary might not have 
a bad temper on the whole, there was some 
incident in her past history—some words 
which she had uttered, perhaps years ago— 
which she could not even yet think of 
without pain. 

M. C, Martineau. 


(Lo be concluded.) 


THE victory is most sure 
For him who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of conscience—conscience reverenced and 
obeyed 
As God’s most intimate presence in the 
soul, 
And His most perfect image in the world. 
~ Wordsworth. 
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LIVING CHURCHES. 


Ir was, perhaps, inevitable that in a 
discussion on the condition and prospects 
of our churches the perennial question of 
their name should once more be raised, 
but we are very unwilling that this should 
be allowed to draw away attention or 
confuse the issue in matters of more vital 
consequence and more immediate practical 
concern. We have never hesitated, when 
challenged, to say distinctly what we 
believe the true name of our free churches 
to be, whether their membz2rs are for the 
time being all Unitarians or not, and to 
state as clearly as possible what we hold 
to be the true ideal of our religious fellow- 
ship. But we are not hopeful of any 
effort, as things are at present, to secure a 
united opinion, or such united action in 
this matter, as would once for all rid us of 
the annoyance and disadvantage of the 
name controversy. Mr. RUDDLE is no 
doubt right when he says that congrega- 
tions cannot be coerced into using a name 
they do not like, and nothing useful in the 
way of change could be done until our 
people generally were convinced and 
kindled to enthusiasm by the beauty of the 
ideal and the vital importance for a sound 
religious life of its strenuous maintenance. 
In that case, in face of misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation, and ridicule, it could be 
done, and would be worth doing; but 
meanwhile, it seems to us wisest to leave 
the names as they are, and to put our 
whole strength into the endeavour to make 
our churches actually what we know they 
ought to be. 

Of the machinery of organisation in 
the fellowship of our churches we have 
enough ; what is needed is that we should 


realise its power and learn to use it more- 


effectively for good and helpful ends. 
Some of our friénds appear to have for- 
gotten that the National Conference is no 
longer simply a triennial gathering of 
members of our churches for consultation 
and mutual encouragement, but that ten 
years ago, at a special meeting of the Con- 
ference, permanent functions were entrusted 
to its committee, by which it became more 


fully representative of the continuing life 
This was in Whit-week, 
1898, at a meeting over which Dr. BLAKE 
OpceErRs presided, when on the motion of the 
Rev. 8. A. SremnrHaL, seconded by Mr. 
Joun Denpy, it was decided that hence- 
forward the Committee should hold regular 
meetings ‘‘ to consult, and when considered 


of the churches. 


advisable to take action, on matters affect- 
jng the well-being and interests of the con- 
gregations and societies on the roll of the 
Conference.’” Thus we now have in the 
National Conference a representative body 
which can naturally speak and act, as 
occasion arises, for the churches, and is 
ready to do a much needed work in helping 
to deepen the sense of unity and common 
purpose in the churches, and in finding new 
ways of mutual helpfulness. The National 
Conference is the natural completion, in 
church fellowship, of the district associa- 
tions, and its work should be recognised 
as concurrent, and in no sense in conflict, 
with the invaluable practical work of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
as a missionary society for the promotion 
of the principles of Unitarian Christianity. 

In any new building we may desire to 
do, it appears to us that we must begin 
with the churches themselves, and we 
welcome Mr. Harwoop’s very reasonable 
statement of the situation. We must hold 
together, and deepen the bonds of sym- 
pathy and mutual understanding, and 
work at the real things of the religious 
life. We had hoped that this discussion 
would concentrate attention on the essen- 
tial principles of church life, and bring out 
into greater clearness what membership in 
a church should mean, and prepare the 
way, perhaps, for better methods, in realis- 
ing the obligations of membership, and 
making the vital power of the church more 
deeply felt. 

The true conditions of church member- 
ship, as Mr. Denpy said last week, are 
essentially spiritual. That is certainly a 
thing we have to work at in many of our 
churches, to get that realised, to secure a 
living membership, instinct with serious 
religious purpose, that we may have indeed 
living churches. 

Our churches, we cannot repeat too 
often, must be free churches, with faith 
in freedom as an essential principle of true 
spiritual life, and with an open fellowship 
for all who desire so to be together for 
communion of the deeper life and worship 
of the ever present, the living Gop. 

And they must be churches which live 
in the strength of the Eternal, which is 
the strength of righteousness. If we would 
follow truth alone, and worship in spirit 
and in truth, we must be in immediate 
contact with the actual conditions of 
life as it now is, with the needs of the 
people, and not simply of a chosen circle 
of friends. It must be felt in the spirit of 


our worship and in the word of our testi-_ 


field, on Saturday afternoon, February 
* . at 


mony, that we are obedient to the inward 
voice, and care supremely that righteous- 
ness should be established in the earth, 
that a true brotherhood should prevail, 
and that this should be indeed the kingdom 
of our Gop. By no other way shall we be 
able to modernise our churches and make 
their voice heard with effectual power. 
That would be a testimony to their sin- 
cerity which none could deny. It would 
make the Gospel once more a living thing, 
which men would hear with great gladness, 

We do not know what can be made of 
our churches, or what their destiny in the 
coming time may be; the prophesies of 
friends and of critics alike are idle, and 
over them we need waste no time. What 
we know is the way of faithfulness in 
which we are called to walk, to give our- 
selves and our churches into the hand of 
Gop, as servants of His truth, as doers 
of our Father’s will. And that is the way, 
and the only way, in which we can prove 
that they are Christian churches: not by 
the profession of a formula or setting up a 
definition as a test of membership, but by 
living out the life of discipleship, of un- 
selfish service and brotherly communion. 
We are called to follow Truth, and the 
Spirit beareth witness with our spirit, that 
the highest truth of our manhood is in 
Jesus Curist. It is for us in single- 
hearted faithfulness to make that truth 
prevail, and to have confidence that in 
the free fellowship of our churches, if 
only we are faithful, it must prevail. 

For worship, for fellowship, for the 
kingdom, that might well be our watch- 
word, in Churches of the Open Way. 


FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.* ; 
By rue Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. — 


“And he said, Oh let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak yet but this once: peradven- 
ture ten shall be found there.”’—Grn. xviii. 32. te) 

THERE is a parable that I desire to take 
up and lay down at the very threshold 
of my theme, and my theme consists of 
the words: ‘‘ For Missionary purposes.” = 
The parable is intended to answer the ques- _ ne 
tion which practical people always put: — 
‘* How isit to be done?’ Well, then, asI _ 
have somewhere read, the young man in 
Vivékananda’s story who thought he * 
wanted God more than anything, and went __ 
to an Indian sage to learn how to find Him, — 
received no answer to his eager questions a 
until he had gone many times. Then the 
sage rose from his meditation, and took _ 
the young man down to the river to bathe — 
with him. And while they were in the wa 
the sage suddenly grasped the young mar 
and held him down under the waves till he _ 
was almost drowned. Then hereleasedhim, _ 
And when the young man had recovered 
the sage said to him: ‘‘ What did you ~ 
want most when you were under the water ?”” 
The young man answered : 
air.’’ And the sage said: ‘‘ When 
want God as you wanted that breath 

* The sermon preached at the an 
of the East Cheshire Christian U: 


(ope, hae et © 


~ let us limit ourselves to two. 
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you will find Him.’’ It is strange logic, 
yet the event proves its truth to every 
man. When we absolutely cannot live 
without God as we could not without a 
breath of air, we shall find Him. And 
that is, no doubt, the real meaning of the 
great conversions that have transformed the 
world. Having found the one great object 
they could not live without, the great 
converted discovered that it made it im- 
possible to live without trying to find 
another great object, a way of helping the 
whole world to achieve the same object— 
the finding of God. And here I lay aside 
my parable. 

It is related that St. Philip Neri, 
Cardinal Newman’s patron saint, ‘‘ made 
so much account of detachment that he 
used to say that if he could find but 
ten men who were perfectly detached 
he should not be afraid to undertake to 
convert the world.’? It may be said in 
passing, of course, that the first sense he 
gave to this word detachment and of the 
detached, was that of men who should hold 
themselves free from family affections and 
the pursuits of worldly possessions, with a 
view to devoting their whole time and 
energies to the one object of general con- 
version; but going deeper, he meant 
that a man should be detached from self, 
from pride, from self will and self love, 
under all its varied phases—this was the 
true school of detachment, this ‘‘ morti- 
fication,’’ 2.e., extermination of the lower, 
so that the higher might spontaneously 
arise from the dead. 

Now it may have its interest and 
worth to consider two matters  sub- 
sidiary to this noble thought. What is 
intended by this expression ‘‘ the con- 
version of the world,’’ and what are the 
means that are being employed thereto? 
Without considering the hundreds of sects, 
It has been 
said by no less a man than Cardinal 
Newman himself, that there is no real 
half-way house of religion between Roman 
Catholicism and Unitarianism. I suppose 
he meant between two principles which 
may briefly be described as, on the one 
hand, the pursuit of truth under a sense of 
freedom and the expression of truth in a 
spirit of love; and, on the other hand, 
the acceptance of truth as discovered and 
prepared for us by authority, and the 
expression of it with as much love as is 
consistent with our salvation. Be that as 
it may, what does the conversion of the 
world involve in either case ? In spite of 
a certain apparent consummate indifference 
of Unitarians as to whether they increase 
or not, or whether rapidly or slowly, 
no one, I suppose, really would deny that 
fundamentally all who have their faith 
at heart would be glad if all the 
world became of this faith, if not suddenly, 


yet sooner or later, and sooner than later. 


Similarly, we may say of Roman Catholics, 
in spite of an apparent indifference as to 
_ how or when they shall increase, no one 


glad at heart if all the world were converted 


~ to Roman Catholicism. Now, it is some- 


times said, if all people put in practice their 


faith, all that the world has been struggling 


for might be had see or even, 
: peat matter, tora - What, then, 


petual Salvation Army procession amongst 
the submerged tenth, nor agonising and 
fruitless appeals on their behalf to the 
superimposed nine-tenths; no missions, 
associations, societies—these being all con- 

fessedly a means to an end. What then ? 
The word millennium is the shorthand word 
sometimes employed to express a universal 
state of well-being. Well, there 7s a little 

suggestion in the word. To some of the 
early Christians, who had a considerable 
admixture of materialism even in their 
genuine spirituality, the millennium implied 
a time, in the first place, when the wicked 
should be no more; they would be cut 
off; all those especially who either by 
thought or thoughtlessness had oppressed 
mankind. Then would come a reign of the 
saints for a thousand years (the question 
of immortality not intervening, as if the 
sorely tried and wearied hearts of men 
would be glad of just a moderate spell of 
happy, unmolested life, free from grinding 


toil and carking care), a reign of 
the upright, of people who had at 
least learned the golden rule, even 
if they had not completely learned 


to love their neighbours as themselves. 
The millennium doctrineis deeply touching, 
as revealing how worn and sad and weary 
men’s hearts had universally become. 
But, stripped of its peculiarities, it furnishes 
a helpful suggestion. The world when 
converted was to become free from wicked- 
ness, chiefly greed with its consequent 
oppression ; it was to become, therefore, 
healthy of body and sound of soul, and 
well provided with the healthy, sound, 
beautiful, and good things of life. 

Now, leaving out of the question our 
views as to the hereafter, both Catholic and 
Unitarian are ostensibly, according to the 
teachings of their faith, aiming at and labour- 
ing towards the establishment of a social 
well-being in which men shall be thinking 
at least as much about others as themselves, 
and shall be considering what it would mean 
for men to do unto others as they would 
wish to be done by. The results in prac- 
tice, some earnest people express themselves 
as feeling, would be as little like our present 
social conditions as heaven is like hell. 
Be that as it may, I do not know what is to 
hinder a sincere Catholic or sincere Uni- 
tarian from consenting to the following 
description of social life when what they 
are striving for is accomplished. The 
description is by a famous American 
preacher (perhaps that might seem obvi- 
ous), and a great part of it is already ful- 
filled as regards the Pope, the Cardinals, 
and wealthy Unitarians. ‘‘ When Christ,” 
says this preacher, ‘‘ shall have vanquished 
all the world I suppose every house will be 
a mansion, and every garment a robe, and 
every horse an arch-necked courser, and 
every carriage a glittering vehicle, and 
every man a king and every woman a queen, 
and the whole earth a paradise; the 
glories of the natural world harmonising 
with the glories of the material world, 
until the very bells of the horses shall 
jingle the praises of the Lord.’’ Well, 
perhaps most of us have not shot on 50 
far ahead with ‘‘ the good time coming ”’ 
as is prefigured in this Americanisation 
of some of the visions of the prophet 
Isaiah, but none the less, I doubt not, 
as every religious and political institution 
implies, we are all aiming. at. the establish- 
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ment of a minimum of needless starvation, 
the minimum of diseases and sickness, the 
minimum of accidents, the minimum of 
carking care ; we are aiming at the estab- 
lishment of such work as shall not degene- 
rate into grinding, degrading toil, deaden- 
ing the soul and brutalising the body. 
And, indeed, a great part of our religious 
and political work of all kinds is clearly 
given on behalf of others with this purpose. 
We hardly know what our aspect of religion 
would be without this kind of desire and 
activity to improve other people’s lot, and 
leave the world better than we found it. 
But yet it is not from our success or failure 
to further the cause of these things that 
Roman Catholic and Unitarian bewail a 
too slowly growing cause, either in quan- 
tity or quality. 

What is the real root of all our 
anxiety ? Why do we want everybody 
to be either Unitarian or Roman Catholic, 
according aS we are one or the other ? 
And why would it take at least ten men 
wholly detached to convert the world ? 
Now one obvious reflection is this, that 
not only will there be no millennium in our 
time, but it is almost an intuition that at no 
time will the world knowa millennium, that 
is to say, at no time, even under the most 
promising conditions, will life be free from 
mishaps, troubles, accidents, losses (by death 
at least), and the nobler the characters of 
men become the more painful will their 
sense of loss become; at no time will life 
be free from pains, sufferings, sorrows, 
even if it should come to be free from all 
injustice and oppression, the present 
cause of very much needless pain and 
And if there were neither rich 


sorrow. 
nor poor, but all were (in one sense) 
‘* happy ’’ in having enough of the neces- 


saries, the comforts, and even the uncor- 
rupting luxuries of life, we can find it 
easily conceivable that we should wish, 
none the less, to convert the world to our 
faith, And why? Obviously not from 
the mere vain-glory of having everybody 
nominally of our faith, but because we 
must feel that we hold some divine secret 
that can make a man happy to-day. For 
anything we know to the contrary, neither 
you nor I may be living in this world to- 
morrow, and when all is said and done 
each new day is a day’s march nearer to the 
grave, and mundane life at longest is but 
a span. . It is, therefore, of importance to 
know how we are to live to-day. We 
obviously want to teach people how to 
live full, happy lives for to-day, teaching 
that the Sun of Righteousness rises daily 
with healing in his wings. I take it that 
is why we wish to convert the whole world 
to our faith. Any other motive would 
dwindle into nothingness in comparison. 

Deducting all our ritual (for we have a 
little) and all Roman Catholic ritual (and 
they have very much), let us come to 
essentials. The genuine saint, who is 
rarely much of a theologian, will help us. 
Of St. Philip Neri it was said, ‘‘ His life 
was one of extreme austerity.’’ That is, 
he worked hard right up to the last day 
of his eighty years, took severe physical 
and spiritual exercise; consumed his 
sacrifices wholly, 7.e., did good and forgot 
all about it, and so had his mind at ease 
and his heart clear of all perilous stuff. 
This seems not only saintly, but full of 
common sense. Those enjoy their food 
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best, physical or spiritual, who live hard- 
Then is the coarse food sweet, the stony 
and anywhere the gate to 
and 
experience bears it out, that °‘ all the love 
bear to creatures is so much taken 
not that we should love our 
friends less because we love God more, 
nor should 
we admire a rose less for looking at it 
through divine eyes, or with a divine 
great 
thought made him turn away from the 
fair worldly prospect before him, and he 
promised a brother of the congregation 
to take him to paradise, if only he would 


pillow soft, 


heaven. St. Philip said further, 


we 
from God ’’: 


but we shall love them better ; 


thought in our minds. ‘‘ This 


close his heart to all desire of wealth.’’ 


And to my thinking there is something 
beautiful in the way he addressed a member 
who had been scraping a little sum of 
**My son, before you 
had this money you had the face of an 
angel, and I liked to look at you; but now 
your look is quite changed, you have lost 


money together. 


your cheerfulness and are melancholy. 
Look, then, to your state.’’ In short, 


his object was to teach people ‘‘ to sanctify 
common life, and to live in the world in 
union with God,’’ holding therefore as 


foundation truth that ‘‘ he who looks for 


re-creation out of the Creator, or for rest 


out of Christ, would never find either ”’ ; 
and as a fine commentary on that thought, 
he said quaintly, ‘‘ In this life there is no 
purgatory ; it is either all hell or all para- 
dise, for he who suffers tribulation with 
patience enjoys paradise, and he who does 
not suffers hell.’” 

We of our community might express 
our object in desiring to convert the world 
a little differently from St. Philip, but 
essentially, I feel sure, the object stated 
here is also ours. The object is divine, 
the method is simple. We want a society 
of men and women so detached from all 
that mars their life, and so loyal to the 
divine in themselves, that they would be 
austere by reason of the eager and efficient 
way in which they fulfilled their own 
duties and tasks, and found time to help 
others with their burdens, yet they would 
be serene of mind, and light of heart, 
because they would find their recreation in 
the Creator, and their rest in the patient, 
toiling, sweet spirit of Christ. Every- 
where there is need of that simple con- 
version that makes labour sweet, loyalty 
a delight, and every joy or sorrow a gate 
of paradise. St. Philip was a very honest 
man, and was not deluded by numbers 
and crowds. He would see whether one 
did one’s spinning well, or whether a 
servant swept a room or cleaned a window 
as for God, whether a master thought of 
his servants as well as of his gains, and 
as he went about he found the Catholic 
world greatly in need of conversion, and 
though many had money and many did 
work badly and slovenly, they still were 
not happy. The test of conversion was 
not in crowds, but in the work of men’s 
hands. Let us_not be worried about 
numbers. I know we are not, but let 
us not be, but only anxious to find one or 
two of the needful ten men who shall help 
to convert the world to austerity, to 
serenity, and to sweetness, All that the 
world wants, and all that God wants, is a 
good, honest worker, open-minded, pure- 


hearted, patient, cheerful, happy day by 


day, creating no needless worries, dangers, 
troubles, doubts, every hour of the day 
out of the ological things of the past, 
present, or future, but simply trying the 
door of heaven to see if it is open for him 
to-day, and whether God is present to-day ; 
and he will not be disappointed. 

Would it not be a delightful world, 
this converted world? But the world is 
poisoned by the spirit of anathema. But 
this very week I read words addressed to 
a young Wesleyan Methodist unsettled by 
the strange doctrines in which he was 
reared; J read words addressed to him 
by one high in theological position in his 
world, in which this bitter theologian 
declines to write one word that would help 
him to join the ranks of the Unitarians. 
‘* He will some day discover,’’ he says, 
his *‘ terrible mistake, »” and will be grate- 
ful to him for ‘ “having refused ’’ to help 
him to take a step in that direction. So 
long as such things are, so long as such 
a spirit as this claims to represent the 
spirit of Christ, some of us will cling to 
the name and thing Unitarianism, with all 
its reproach, as Paul clung to that cross, 
despised for what it etymologically and 
historically meant; that glorified cross 
(for he cast etymology and history to 
the winds) that was foolishness to Greeks 
and a stumbling-block to his own country- 
men. We shall cling to the new cross 
because to us it is the coming power of 
God’s salvation and deliverance from the 
curse of the anathematising spirit. We 
are not ashamed of our gospel. And we 
feel, too, that the world is really sighing, 
like St. Philip Neri, for but ten strong men 
to bring a happier state of things about, 
a world at least free, above all things, 
from the anathema in religion, free from 
oppression in politics, free from greed in 
commerce, from cliquedom and ostracism 
in social intercourse. If the ten great 
sects would but strive to find one man 
each entirely detached, and cast their 
catechisms, their creeds, their shibboleths, 
their terrible threats of damnation here 
and hereafter to the moles and to the bats, 
the sighing world would see some glim- 
mering hope of a foreshadowing of a 
genuine peace on earth and a genuine 
goodwill among men. | 


OUR GREAT PROBLEM, 


———— 


DISCUSSION. 


Sir,—In my letter last week I dealt with 
the questions of name and organisation. 
Each of these, in differing degree, is subor- 
dinate to the main subject, which is that of 

Our FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE. 

Tn the case of a historical body, not a 
mere growth of yesterday, this can best be 
ascertained by going back to its origin, 
to the causes which led to its formation, 
and then noting the factors which have 
been constantly in evidence, amid changing 
conditions. Can such be found in the 
present case ? Clearly theycan. We shail 
be pretty safe in saying that the youngest 
as well as the oldest of our congregations  —_— 
was formed primarily for the purposes of 
worship in spirit and in truth, and the ‘s 
cultivation of the religious life. Had 
there been nothing more than this, however, 
probably very few, if any, of our congre- 
gations would have come into existence at 
all, for there were plenty of other churches _ 
about, which, in a general way, might all 
describe their object in the same terms, © 
and certainly none of them would be hostile t= 
to it. Why, then, did our founders become 
separatists, instead of saving themselves 
great deal of trouble by remaining in— 
other churches, where usually there was 
ample room for ‘them ? One answer would | ths 
not cover all. individual cases. ‘Many — YY 
wanted greater freedom, or could not 
conform with sincerity, and would not | ; 
conform with insincerity ; 5; some “were 
repelled by doctrines which they could ; 
accept; others were attracted by a fello 
ship which seemed to offer a larger truth, = 
But whether they began with freedom, and ic 
in its exercise were led to revise their 
previous beliefs, or, on the other hand, t 
began with a “change of belief, one gene 
result followed and has marked our history yo 
through gradual, but in the end very sub- 
stantial, changes of theological belief. — 
That is what is known as the principl 
the open trust, the rejection of the idea 
finality, the refusal to make doct; 
agreement the condition of religious fello 
ship. | 
Some slighting references have 
made in the course of the present ‘a 

| spondence to this principle of freedom, 
THE. *; UNITARIAN --RIEND. | which has hitherto been assumed as a 

Sir,—A reference in one of your ter of course among us. When 
‘“ Notes’? last week to the. Wesleyan | begins to speak lightly of liberty, it 
prayer against the, ‘ ‘Unitarian fiend’? | erally a sign that he has got as mue Li 
may possibly mislead uninformed readers. wants for himself, and thinks that o 
The original expression had no connection have more than i is ‘good for them. 
with anti-Trinitarians in this country, indeed, be. strange if, at a time when t 
but is found in one of Charles Wesley’s are signs. in revery. ‘other Church from 
hymns (No. 443 in the 1831 edition) headed Roman — Catholic downwards (or u a 
For the Mahometans. The second verse | of a growing: demand for liberty, 
described the founder of their religion as— ‘ ee mich tn borne, its, 
‘‘' That Arab-thief, as Satan bold, 7} Ae UB eral oAePOr, Sada 

Who quite destroyed thy Asian fold? } Were now in any way to hark bi 


, 1 T cannot for a moment believe thi 
In the third verse occurs the * ae ee possible. Liberty is the very I 


**The Unitarian fiend expel _ é he to us. It is. true that a chure h 
And chase his doctrine back to hell ? ies 


and the fourth and last beseeches_ ‘the | i 


66 ela just as the ‘advocates pee the * 
Fah a de anaepiee ns 2 | cea a 


Perhaps these quotations may prevent 
some not unnatural eo tee 
Feb. 18, 1908, W. G, Taran, 


panied by soos food 
y indicatin; ‘ li perty | 
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nise that it will not, of and by itself, create 
and sustain that life. The open door is 
of no se unless we walk in. Liberty tied 
up in a napkin, to be kept spick and span 
for people 50 or 100 years hence, is of no 
good to them or to us. It must be put out 
to use, and improve with using. While, 
therefore, we are bound to hand on to our 
successors the liberty we inherited, we are 
no less bound to exercise that liberty our- 
selves by speaking and living the truest and 
best we know ; by being as explicit as pos- 
sible in proclaiming the message given to 
us. 

With most, if not all, of us that message 
to-day involves a recognition of the pre- 
eminent place held by Jesus Christ in our 
religious faith and affection. ‘* Well, then,”’ 
it is said, ‘‘ why not organise ourselves on 
the basis of some Christian dogmatic prin- 
ciple ?’’? As one who cannot find words 
adequately to express what he feels as to the 
beauty and importance and helpfulness 
of the ‘‘ great chief of faithful souls *’ in our 
religious “life, T earnestly trust we shall not 
be misled by a desire for definition in this 
matter. I remember being told by one 
whom we all admire that for some years 
before he left the Church of England, he 

found it impossible to ‘‘ preach Christ,”’ 

and was obliged to treat mainly of ethical 
subjects, and that it was not until he was 

-- unmuzzled and gained his freedom that he 
was able with a full heart to proclaim the 
glad tidings. _ ‘* A tissue of personal affec- 
tions,’’ devotion to the leader of our faith 
cannot be put into a definition, which is 


s not needed by those who have them, and 
will not help those who have them not. 
‘If what is suggested were attempted, and 
s produced any result at all, it would only be 
a deplorable sundering of religious fellow- 
meat? ship among many who are really at one in the 


deepest things of all. To Dr. Martineau in 
the closing years of his ministry at Little 
 Portland-street Chapel I, like many others, 


x am indebted for the conception of Jesus, 
and of discipleship to him, which ever since 
has been an inspiration. But in that con- 
-__ gregation, there was at least one, Miss Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, who, though in closest 


sympathy with the revered preacher, was 
_. yet unable to accept the Christian label. 
(In her case it was surely merely a question 
of label.) On the other hand, it is quite 
likely that Dr. Martineau’s definition might 
~ not have satisfied the Rev. J. H. Thom, 

and yet between those great and noble 
men there existed the most perfect friend- 
_ ship and association in religious work it has 
ever been my privilege to know, the in- 
direct influence of which is even yet a great 
beprer for good. 

No, sir, it is not by such means that we 
“are to satisfy the lack of which we are con- 
“scious, and the very consciousness of which 
of ay be an indication that we are at the 

te inning of the way to better things. 
us try for a larger faith—faith in the 
God as the guide to earnest men 
ling with their great problem ; 


ee 


/ who are paling for a common 
see ape James HARWOOD. 


eee 5 

a Sir,—Can_ it be seriously believed by 
one that a change of name will attract 
f the “hundreds of thousands 
ians who have, never entered a 


a 5) 


each other, as partners in a common 
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Unitarian chapel, and never mean to do 
so?’’ Have we no chapel where the 
name ‘‘ Unitarian’’ has been expunged 
and various others tried, in large populous 
centres, too? Has any brilliant success 
attended the experiments ? But, you will 
say, the members of the chapels are 
Unitarians all the same, and that is why 
outsiders do not join. Ifthe B. and F.U.A., 
the National Conference, and an Act of 
Parliament give us a new name, I venture 
to say we shall still be technically Unit- 
arians, and shall continue to be so styled 
by our Trinitarian brethren. 

As far as my own experience goes, 
our name is to-day far from being a term 
of reproach amongst the laity, and, having 
lived most of my life out of reach of 
one of our chapels, I have worshipped 
and openly spoken with Church people 
to an unusual extent. It seems to me 
the contrary is the fact, and that it is the 
cessation of persecution that is telling 
against us as a sect. We are too fond of 
talking of the ‘‘ creed-bound’’ church. 
In spite of the creeds, we are by no means 
alone in moving with the times. Amongst 
a vast number of Churchmen the prevailing 
idea of God is much the same as our own, 
and worship is becoming more and more the 
higher poetry, ‘‘an indefinable aspiration,’’ 
which finds its most natural public expres- 
sion in beautiful buildings, with beautiful 
music, and venerated ceremonial. Jn our 
own body when there is the money to do it, 
are not these accessories In a great measure 
aimed at? But there would be little 
chance of drawing from the church, in its 
present tolerant and all-embracing mood, 
if all our chapels could be so metamor- 
phosed and we were ‘‘ organised ’’ under 
any imaginable new name. 

ArtTHuR E. Jones. 

Dawlish, February 17, 1908. 


Str,—I am not sanguine that I shall 
be able to assist much the discussion 
on our great problem, but I am impelled 
to send you a few thoughts that occur to 
me, the more so that, with the exception of 
the straightforward, sensible and reason- 
able contribution from the Rey. C. J. 
Street, I find little that accords with my 
own views on the subject, and it may be 
that in stating my case I am voicing the 
unheard opinions of others. As a layman 
and as one born and bred in the Unitarian 
faith, I have come to hold it precious ; 
to me it stands for freedom, truth, and 
righteousness, and for the love of God 
and man. Unitarianism, as I understand 
it, does not depend on any one ‘‘ life ; ’’ 
it seeks to find inspiration in all true lives, 
it sees God in all things and its final aim 
is goodness and the development of 
humanity towards perfection. 

I, for one, am in no way ashamed of the 
name; it rightly describes our position 
as compared with other denominations, 
it signifies at once our desire for unity and 
the worship of one God, the Father. If 
‘* Free Catholic ’’ recommends itself to 
the majority, well and good. Why not 
test the matter by an individual vote of 
each member of our churches? I am per- 
fectly willing to accept Jesus as a religious 
teacher, I cannot conceive a Gospel more 
likely than his to regenerate society, but 


I am convinced that he would be the last 
to desire himself or any other as an inter- 
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mediary between the human soul and the 
God whom he loved and worshipped. ] 
consider that those who are apparently 
trying to hark back to a semi-worship of 
Christ are doing both our cause and the 
future estimate of Jesus a great wrong. 
Doubtless, many Unitarians ask the ques- 
tion, Why do we hold our services separ- 
ately from other churches? The answer 
can only be, that as a body we hold 
opinions such as I have indicated. Have 
any of your correspondents tried the 
experiment of a few visits to orthodox 
churches ? If so, I wonder if they felt as 
uncomfortable as I did. 

With regard to our organisation, I 
may say at once that I have a great 
belief in our premier Association from 
experience. I know the ready assistance 
that it always gives when required, and as 
far as I can see, itis fully competent for 
our needs as a central guide and authority. 
We are not, as a body, anxious for much 
over control, we are congregationalists, 
and desire to conduct our own affairs. Still, 
if any scheme can be evolved tending to 
more intercourse between our scattered 
congregations, such as periodical inter- 
change of preachers or meetings of 
delegates, I conceive benefit would result. 
My personal feeling is that all our churches 
require is a little more individual zeal and 
enthusiasm of church attendance and a 
consciousness of the loss it would be to 
each if deprived of the privilege and bless- 
ing of a Unitarian Church to worship 
in; and may I add, a little more energy 
towards mission work, spreading the 
Gospel as they read it, and sharing with 
others what is so precious to themselves. 

Feb, 12, 1908. E. J. RyMer. 


Sir,—I hope this discussion regarding 
our churches will result in their adoption 
of the Free Catholic name. It is, as you 
say in your leading article last week, and 
as you have so aften said before, the 
name that ‘‘ exactly describes what they 
are.’” I believe its adoption would do 
much to solve ‘‘ Our Great Problem,’’ 
and would enable us to work together in 
better heart and harmony. 

I suppose there is hardly anyone— 
certainly there is no minister—who is 
unaware of the diversity of theological 
opinion existing even in our smaller con- 
gregations. This diversity, however, is 
not always sufficiently realised and 
reckoned with. Judging from the letters 
of some of your correspondents, an out- 
sider might be led to suppose that all who 
worship in our churches hold identical 
views. But as such is not the case, the 
fact ought surely to be fully and frankly 
recognised by us now, for it is vital to the 
whole question we are considering. 

It is true, of course, that the majority 
of us are Unitarians, some loving the 
name, and some not loving it. But, as 
you have pointed out, there are Trini- 
tarians in our fellowship. There are also 
Theists, some of whom demur to the 
name Christian. There are a few who 
describe themselves as Pantheists. There 
are others who cannot be described by 
any theological name whatsoever, yet who 
find in our churches a source of strength 
to themselves, and a way to service to 
their fellows. 

If I draw special attention to these 
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differences of belief represented amongst 
us, it is from no desire to exaggerate 
them, or even to apologise for them, 
but simply to show the impossibility of 
finding one doctrinal name that can pro- 
perly include them all. 

Now since there is, and need be, no 
uniformity of belief amongst us, why 
should we name our churches Unitarian, 
and so set up an orthodoxy (however 
undefined) in our midst, virtually telling 
those who cherish other forms of faith 
that they have no rightful place in our 
inheritance ? To do this is surely to 
follow the time-dishonoured method of 
sectarian exclusiveness. 

But let us call our churches what they 
really are, Frege CarHotrc—free in thought 
and catholic in fellowship; then the 
very name will make it clear that we have 
all an equal right to feel at home in them, 
and will, moreover, remind us all to hold 
our faith, whatever it be, in unity of spirit 
and in the bond of peace. 

J. M. Conne.t. 

February 11. 

Srr,—Our problem is manifold; it 
involves many questions which need 
answering practically, as well as theoreti- 
cally, if the churches are to live and grow. 
Mr. Wood sums it up as the problem of our 
** weakness,’’ and our discussion, as usual, 
wanders over a wilderness of matters 
and fails to concentrate itself on the most 
vital question of all. In the case of many 
churches, the weakness is to be seen in 
the number of members, or the small amount 
of money raised by them, or the reputation 
of the church, or its influence in the 
community. Amongst kindred churches 
the sense of unity is weak, or not as strong 
as it should be, and organisation—not 
for pride, but for fulfilling common re- 
sponsibilities—is very inadequate. The 
questions here suggested are important 
and need to be discussed. But they all 
point to the fact of ‘‘ our weakness.”’ 
Let us not shirk the plain fact that we 
ourselves, individually in our personal 
life and collectively in the churches, are 
weak. 

Whence shall come the increase of 
power? It can only come from God. 
Let ministers and members give themselves 
more faithfully to private meditation and 
prayer. Let the churches give themselves 
with more sincerity and fulness to the wor- 
ship of God. It is the object for which they 
are founded. It is an object quite clear 
and definite, until sect-names are intro- 
duced, and with them the confusion of 
human limitations and cruditie:. 

People go to a s»ivice on Sunday expect- 
ing to be worked upon by the religious 
machinery of the church, preaching, singing, 
and so forth. If they are not stirred by 
these things they blame anyone except 
themselves. Surely they ought to enter 
the service with the single-minded intention 
of worshipping. They should think not so 
much of minister, choir, architecture, 
books, as of the divine presence. The 
Quakers, without such external aids, meetin 
silence and wait upon God. No less must 
we wait upon Him, and exercise our souls 
in the activity and receptivity of worship. 

In the preaching and missionary work 
of the churches we have talked much of 
** our views.’’ The ideas and purposes 


have been treated as our own, not as the 
burden of a divine mission. The true 
apostles—not merely the clerical ones— 
take to heart the words of Jesus, ‘‘ It is not 
ye that speak, but the spirit of the Father 
that speaketh in you.’’ As the source of 
the church’s work is divine, so its object 
is to bring men, not only to better thoughts, 
but to God himself. Even those members 
of the church, who have ceased to believe 
in a divine personality, must admit that a 
religious life implies more than intellectual 
conceptions and consists of personal rela- 
tions and moral affections. The two com- 
mandments are greater even than ‘‘ our 
views, 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held at Dukin- 
field Old Chapel on Saturday last, commenc- 
ing with a religious service at 3 o’clock, 
conducted by the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, 
of Dean-row and Styal, who preached from 
the text in Genesis xviii. 32, ‘‘ O let not 
the Lord be angry, and I will speak but 
this once : Peradventure ten shall be found 
there. And he said, I will not destroy 
it for ten’s sake.’? The sermon appears in 
full in our pres2nt issue. At the business 
meeting which followed, presided over by 
the Rev. E. Gwilym Evans, the annual re- 
port, reports from the aided churches, and 
the treasurer’s accounts, were received and 
adopted, and ordered to be printed. The 
report was encouraging, and noted, among ms 
other things, the opening of the new church 
at Ashton, and the course of week-night 
lectures on “ Beliefs and Principles of 
Unitarianism,’’ as a new effort at Marple. 
Annual subscriptions amounted to £70 
2s. 6d., congregational collections to £57 
ls. 1ld., and the treasurer had a balance — 
of £95 in hand. Mr. Leonard New, of — 
Stockport, was elected President for the 
ensuing year, and the treasurer and secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter Hudson and the Rev. 
B. C. Constable, were re-elected. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the — 
officers and committee (special mention 
being made of the labours .of the hon. | a 
secretary), and also a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. E. L. H. Thomas for his admirable __ 
sermon. ; “See 

The following resolution was submitted 
by the Rev. B. C. Constable, seconded 
by Mr. E. B. Broadrick, and carried by 
all standing :—‘‘ That this Union desires — 
to express its deep regret at the loss it has — 
sustained in the death of Major Sydney 
Coppock, one of its most faithful friends — 
and supporters, and to convey to Mrs. | 
Coppock and all her relatives and friends 
its profoundest sympathy.’’ Mr. Constable 
spoke of the great interest Major Coppock 
had always taken in the Union, and its — 
churches, and stated that it was only 
three weeks before his death that he sat 4 
next to him at the quarterly meeting of — 
the Union, apparently in good health and ~ 
spirits. 

After tea, a public meeting was held 
in the school: -room at 6 o’clock, Pe a oe 
over by Mr. James Kerfoot, J.P. 

The Rev. Jenxyn Tuomas, the new os: ie 
minister at Glossop, spoke on the subj ; 
of ‘* The Defective Link ”’ (not the ‘‘ mi : 
ing link’’), explaining that, whilst 4 “the. 
organisation of our churches.is made up — 
of links, the defective link is the lack ottas 
union with the Creator. He had not much — 
sympathy with the name ‘“‘ Unitarian, , 
and complained of the way in which 
many of our people liked to be free lances— _ 
critics standing aloof, We all needed mo 
consecration of life, and. to be touched 
as with angels’ wings. 

Mr. Watrer Hupson, who foll 
compared the subscriptions and | 
tions of six years ago, when he first 
treasurer, with those of last year, sh 
that whilst the former were abc 
same, the latter had considerabl t 
He made the good sugg 
should be placed a ) 
one or two Sun 


”? and call us to forget ourselves, to 
receive the better thought as part of the 
better life, and to render ourselves as 
instruments of divine love towards men. 

At our public meetings and services there 
has too often been a tone of self-conceit and 
conscious superiority, alien to the humility 
of truly religious faith. Our way of en- 
couraging one another is to point to what 
Unitarians have done in the past, and to 
attribute the progress of liberal religious 
thought in the world to Unitarian writings. 
The only true source of hope and cheer- 
fulness is the knowledge of the divine 
presence and work in our own souls, and 
the inspiration of divine love to serve and 
bless mankind. We need no special meet- 
ing for humiliation, but a spirit of humility 
and devotion at all our meetings. At this 
time, it would also seem to be fitting that 
at home and at church there should be 
earnest prayer for guidance and strength, 
and reliance on the only giver of life. The 
welfare of the churches depends entirely 
on this. Their numbers, their finances, 
their power to train human character, their 
power to reform society, all depend upon 
the moral and spiritual vitality of the 
members. Increase of numbers and re- 
sources is verily important ; but first of all, 
every church must be a body that ‘‘ in- 
creaseth with the increase of God.’’ 

Let us not waste time over names and 
lesser matters, when the worth and exist- 
ence of all churches is in question. If they 
are not alive with love of God and man, 
and ready to do what that love implies, 
there will some day be no churches at all, 
and no reed of naming them. Let each 
congregation fulfil all the duties of a 
church, as a religious unclerical society, and 
it will have enough to do. In the real 
world there are only two distinctive names, 
‘* Faithful ’’ and ‘‘ Unfaithful.’’ These 
are not for us to allot, and we can do all 
needful service in ‘‘ the church without a 
name.’’ 


7 


A. Lestiz Smira. 
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WE ought to be aware of a subtle danger 
—the danger of allowing much discussion 
and even real interest on matters of 
religion to draw us away from God. 
Every one will admit that there is at 
present much interest in religion, much 
eager inquiry as to Revelation, much 
anxiety and even pains to know the 
truth; but that is altogether a different 
thing ‘from living in personal communion 
with God, from the constant habit of 
referring. ourselves to his Spirit in all 
that we think and do, from the feeling 
that we meet Him face to face, and that 
our life is in Him.—John Hamilton Thom. 
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collection had been taken for the Union 
for the contributions of those who had not 
been present on that particular Sunday. 
The Rey. JoHn BARRON, the new minister 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, next addressed the 
meeting, and was followed by the Rev. 
B. C. ConstaBLe, of Stockport, who had 
been asked to say something about his 
experiences in America. Before doing so 
he referred to a subject touched upon by a 
previous speaker, and expressed the opinion 
that the declining attendance at churches 
was by no means confined to our own, 
and that the causes of it went far deeper 
than either a matter of organisation or of 
name. It lay rather in the fact that 
churches were not sufficiently adapting 
themselves to the changing thought and 
conditions of the times, and did not concern 
themselves sufficiently with the all-absorb- 
ing interests of this present life. He then 
spoke of the remarkable series of meetings 
in Boston, especially the one on the Sunday 
night in the Symphony Hall, when 
addresses were given on the text, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the Highest, peace on earth, 
and good-will to men,’’ by the Rev. 
R. T. Slicer, of New York, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, and Dr. Booker Washington. 
A vote of thanks to the speakers, to 
the Dunkinfield friends for their hospitality, 
and to the chairman for presiding, having 
been proposed by Mr. A. Slater, seconded 
by Mr. Councillor Brooks, and carried 
unanimously, the Rev. HE. G. Evans 
responded, and what were felt to be very 
successful meetings were brought to a close. 
Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
was expected to be present, but was obliged 
to send an apology for absence. The 
familiar presence of the Rev. H. Enfield 


Dowson was missed at the meeting, he 


being away in Switzerland. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. L&©TTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


LICENSING LEGISLATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Lupton’s letter is a valuable 
contribution towards the better under- 
standing of the difference between the 
‘illusory ’’ and the effective time limit. 

Whilst it is only fair to say that the 
experience of cities both larger and smaller 
than Leeds has been different from that 
of the bench for which he speaks, it is a 
fact that in many places real difficulty 
was felt in the withholding of licences on 
the ground of non-necessity before the 


~ Act of 1904. 


And, if all that the propo-ed time 


limit did were to end compensation under 


that Act, as Sir T. P. Whittaker emphati- 
cally says, “ we should be better without 
it.”” It would leave us with poorly-paying 
licences gone, and licences of increased 
value remaining. It would suddenly end 


compensation on a lavish scale, and expect 


houses to be then closed without any. 
This time limit, against which Lord Peel 
warned the nation, on the ground that it 
“jllusory,’’ would leave the Leeds, 
ery other, bench in something like 
dlock. 


Such experience as Mr. Lupton’s con- 
stitutes the strongest argument for the 
enactment of a time imit that will 
remove, and not increase, manifest diffi- 
culty, 

The great body of temperance reformers 
feel that it is absolutely imperative that 
the shackles of vested interes‘s shall b2 
ultimately broken. Their proposal (and 
that foreshadowed by the Premier, and 
more recently by Mr. Lloyd-George) is 
that the time notice shall end the ex- 
isting system, with a provision that all 
retail licences thereafter issued shall follow 
the model created by Mr. Balfour in order 
to prevent any growth of vested interests 
in 1espect of wholly rew licences, pro- 
vided in Section 4 of the 1904 Act that 
(a) the licensee shall pay the monopoly 
value to the State; (b) that any con- 
ditions may be imposed upon the licences 
that the public interest requires ; and (c) 
that a time notice not exceeding seven 
years shall end such licences, 

Whilst the ‘‘illusory’’? limit would 
hand the State over to comparative 
bondage, the second limit would in the 
course of time—necessarily a long time— 
leave districts free to give effect to pro- 
gressive restriction and amendment in 
harmony with the growth of temperance 
opinion within them. 

Under the illusory limit the monopoly 
values rise; under the true limit those 
values will gradually siak to zero. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker and others have 
pointed out how this real clearing away 
of all expectancy of removal may be 
brought about without any serious hard- 
ship to the trade. 

The Daily Chronicle, of Monday, 
the 10th inst., had an admirable article 
upon this subject, which all interested in 
this important subject would do well to 
read. 

THEopoRE Nerxp, J.P. 

Grange Court, Leominster, 

February 12, 1908. 


Srr,—‘‘ The licensing committee cannot 
doubt that a reduction in the number 
of licences is desirable in certain parts of 
the city, where there are a considerable 
number of licensed houses in close 
proximity.’’ 

Such, says Mr. F. Lupton, was the report 
of the Leeds magistrates in January, 
1904, in spite of which opinion ‘‘ between 
1872 and 1904 not one licence 
had been taken away on the ground of 
non-necessity before the passing of the Act 
of 1904.”’ 

If this means anything it means that, 
appointed to issue only such licences as 
were required in the interests of the public, 
knowing there were too many, recognising 
that they ought to be reduced, they deliber- 
ately sacrificed the public welfare to that 
of the licensees for a period of 32 years, 
and declined to make any reduction until 
a vested interest in annual licences had 
been created by law contrary to every 
precedent for 400 years. 

Such tender regard for the privileges 
of licence-holders; such callous disre- 
gard of their duty to the crowded popula- 
tion of the poor, thus compulsorily sub- 
jected to multiplied temptations to drink ; 
such continuous preference of financial 
interest to social well-being, formed 


the ground on which a practical freehold 
was substituted for a speculative invest- 
ment in an ‘‘ expectancy ’’ of continued 
magisterial neglect, and a public monopoly 
of enormous value thus presented to private 
persons by the wicked Act of 1904. 

It is a startling proof of the need for 
withdrawal of power from the hands of a 
propertied magistracy and its transfer to 
those of the people themselves. 

If the Government do not rectify this 
great wrong by incorporating local option 
in this year’s Licensing Bill they will 
disappoint the hopes of social reformers, 
most of whom can only see hope for the 
cure of the evil in giving to the people 
of cach locality the power to decide how 
many, or whether any facilities for obtain- 
ing intoxicants shall be planted in their 
midst, thus making the licensing bench 
what they were intended to be, and what, 
but for such neglect as Mr. Lupton ex- 
poses, they should always have been, ser- 
vants of the public, not protectors of the 
trade. 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

2, Upper Hornsey-rise, N. 

February 10, 1908. 


AND THE SPIDERS 
WEB. 

S1x,—Dr. Mellone’s ilustration of the 
Scottish Covenanters screened in the cave 
by a spider’s web is a very late form of a 
story often told. It has been often told 
because it is so typical, and it is aptly 
used in Dr. Mellone’s argument; but it 
may be interesting to recall some of the 
previous instances. I will copy some here 
from Frank Cowan’s ‘‘ Curious Facts in 
the History of Insects, including Spiders 
and Scorpions.”’ 

Tt is related in the life of Mohammed, 
that when he and Abubcker were fleeing 
for their lives before the Coreishites they 
hid themselves for three days in a cave, 
over the mouth of which a spider spread its 
web, and a pigeon laid two eggs there, 
the sight of which made the pursuers not 
go in to search for them. 

A similar story is told in the ‘‘ Lives of 
the Saints,’ of St. Felix of Nola. But 
the saint, says Butler, in the meantime 
had stepped a little out of the way, and 
crept through a hole in a ruinous old wall, 
which was instantly closed up by spiders’ 
webs. His enemics, never imagining any- 
thing could have lately passed where they 
saw so close a spider’s web, after a fruitless 
search elsewhere, returned in the evening 
without their prey. Felix finding among 
the ruins, between two houses, an old well 
half dry, hid himself in it for six months, 
and received during that time wherewithal 
to subsist by means of a devout Christian 
woman. (Lives of the Saints, I. 177-8; 
Cf. Wanley’s Wonders, II. 402.) 

In a Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes, published by Virtue & Co., I 
find the following :—‘‘ During the awful 
massacre in Paris, by which so many Chris- 
tians were removed from the present world, 
the celebrated Du Moulin crept into an 
oven, over the mouth of which a spider 
instantly wove its web, so that when the 
enemies of the Christians inspected the 
premises they passed by the oven with the 
remark that no one could have been there 
for some days. So easily can the blessed 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


See eel % 
[Notices and Reports for this Departmen 
showld be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 
— fae 


Bolton: Bank Street.—The annual meet- 
ing of the congregation was held on Monday, 
the 17th inst. Mr. John Harwood presided, and 
in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year, expressed the opinion 
that the various institutions in connection with 
both chapel and school had fully maintained 
their positicn throughout the year. Notwith- 
standing exceptional losses by death, removal, or 
lapse, the membership roll had increased from 
449 to 462. The report referred to the fact z 
that, through the kindness of friends, advantage Pm 
had been taken to purchase a block of nine houses * 
immediately behind the chapel, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the best way 
of dealing with them. It was also a pleasure to 
acknowledge the visit to Bank Street pulpit 
during the year of a minister from one of the other 
Nonconformist denominations. Anonymous _ 
generosity had enabled an appointment to be 
made of an assistant minister for two years. 
During the year the organ alterations had been 
completed, and the members of the family of 
the late Mrs. John Haslam had defrayed the 
entire expense. The report also referred to the 
fact that preliminary arrangements were being 
made for the visit of the National Conference 
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God devise means for the safety of His LITERATURE. 


servants! The Memoirs of the late Rev. 
E. White, of Chester, by the Rev. D. Flet-| DOCTRINE OF “‘THE FATHER.’’* 
cher of Stepney, relate a very similar anec-} Tris is a valuable contribution to the 
dote of one of the ancestors of that pious} discussion of a momentous subject. It 
and useful minister.’’ is an attempt to replace ‘‘ the Hebrew 
Kirby and Spence, in their Introduction | conception of Deity ’’ which ‘‘ has domi- 
o Entomology, tell us that Hogarth, when | nated the whole realm of Christian vision 
he wished to produce a speaking picture of | and practice,’ by that of Jesus. God 
neglected charity, clothed the poor’s box] is our Father because he is the giver of 
in one of his pieces with a spider’s net;| life. Only in his self-limitation as Father 
and the Jews, in one of the fables with | declared in the life given to His children, 
which they have disfigured the records of | including all that have life, can He be 
Holy Writ, have not less ingeniously availed | known. ‘‘ The superlative fact of life 
themselves of the same idea. They relate | reveals Him as a true Father.’’ ‘‘ The 
that the reason why Saul did not discover | Father. The Child. These begin and end 
David and his men in the cave of Adullam | all relationship recognised by Jesus. God 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 4) was that God had sent]is both. The Father is both. Jesus is 
a spider which had quickly woven a web] both, being the ‘ Giver of Life.’ Both 
across the entrance of the cave in which | are indeed potentials in every living being.’’ 
they were concealed, which being observed | In the profound and suggestive chapter on 
by Saul, he thought it useless to investigate | ‘‘ Personality of the Father’? we think 
further a spot bearing such evident proofs | the author lays too much stress upon what 
of the absence of any human being. is, after all, a doubtful renderng of John 
Akin to these instances, and scarcely}i. 18: ‘‘God only begotten.’? Having 
less ‘* providential’’ in their  signifi-| stated (on p. 93) that Jesus is ‘‘ not God 
cance, are the stories of Bruce and the | to Himself,’’ the author asserts in the same 
spider (told with variations) and of Timour } page ‘‘ He is the only possible God, as a 


: He ae eae in 1909. In the Sunday-school a Kindergarten _ 
and the ant. personal objective of worship, astatement |). ch for children had been establishe d, oad one 
Balham. Guo. Sr. Cram. | Whichimplies that J esus himself could have already had proved a means of greatly increas- 
no personal objective of worship, though | ing the interest and attendance of younger __ 
Pe nic aera in the same Gospel he is reported to have | scholars. Separate chairs, sand trays, brie 


and plasticine for models were features of th 
class method, and-there was an average attend- 
ance of 27. Teachers numbered 58, and there “% 
were 458 scholars on the roll. The vario 
reports and accounts were adopted, and 
H. Taylor, Mr. T. H. Winder, and Mr. ‘Art 
Kirkham elected to fill vacancies on the 
mittee. Delegates to the Provincial Assem| 
and the North and East Lancashire Mission _ 
were appointed, and other routine business — 
transacted, the meeting closing with Votes of Sa 
thanks to the officers and chairman. 2 ae 

Gateshead-on-Tyne.—On Wednesilays 1 
12th inst., in connection with the Unity Ch 
Guild of Fellowship, avery able and intere 


a said, ‘* We worship that which we know.’’ 
UNITARIAN LITERATURE. Moreover, when Mr. Allan asserts that ‘‘ the 


Srr,—I am desired by the Committee to | mental scientist rationalises being, energy, 
direct attention to the Unitarian Tracts and | causation, will; but also fails to discern 
leaflets issued by the British and Foreign | 2 Personality,’’? we can only wonder what 
Unitarian Association. Sixty-three num-} he means by Personality, for we had sup- 
bers of the new series of tracts have now | posed those were its elements. 
been published, and twelve of the new The author frequently repeats himself, 
series of Unitarian leaflets. Several of these and his style lacks lucidity ; but the book 
publications have been circulated in large | 18 full of thought, and as a re-statement of 
numbers all over the country, and not a| the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, 
few have found their way into ota parts based upon the fact of the Child, it is 


; lecture on “The Talmud” was given by t 
of the world. of signal value. CE Rev. B. N. Michelson, minister of the ee 
There is, at present, wide-spread interest | — _ CO. EL Pree. Congregation, Newcastle, before large 
in questions of religion and theology, and audience, A very pleasing incident “was. 
sais eel Ste A ie = | unexpected appearance of the Rey. Alfred H 
Unitarians 8 Tel ie aie ot to gue SHORT NOTICE. the newly appointed minister of the Church 
Inquirers any light and guidance In their In his ‘‘ Sermons and Interpretations,”’ Divine Unity, to whom a most hearty wel 


wag accorded. Rey. G. A. Ferguson onsite 
the chair. ¥ 
Hastings. — On February 12 the annual 
meeting was held at the Free Christian Church, — 
presided over by the Rey. 8.'Burrows. Fayo 
able reports were given by “the secretary aj ds 
the treasurer, and a message of goodwill 
sent to the Rev. Gardner Preston, in h 
sphere of work in Hamburg. A slight defici 
shown in the balance-sheet was cleared — 
friends present during the evening. The b 
meeting was followed by an enjoyable ‘“‘s 
Hull.—On Friday, February 14, Re 


power. It is also important that those Jesus Christ the Son of God. Dr. William 
who are connected with our Churches should Malcolm Macgregor STE RI es with easy 
-eregor, dis ; 


be better informed than they sometimes flabney“< Problems Sea remeee lec 


are concerning the principles of Unitarian | . 14 New Theology revolts ‘trouble him nog, 


of RR 
Baas : : yet some of his statements will challenge 
The Committee will be pleased to for-| contradiction. ‘‘Remember,”’ he says 


ward, on the application of the minister or] ««i+ was He’? (ie. Jesus Christ) ‘‘ who 


the secretary of any congregation, a small] made all things, and there is something 
parcel of tracts and leaflets for careful | of himself in all”? (p. 266), and in another 
distribution among religious inquirers. place he speaks of ‘‘ Jesus the Creator.’ 


W. CoreLanp Bowrn, Such expressions will puzzle those who yest tines ee a age eae nd 
; ‘© Deli 7 : congregation of the Park-street Chure 
Secretary. believe in God the Father Almighty, pathisers ftonrether chnrches:ton thai ta 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, London, maker of heaven and earth. The | Social Service. He outlined the aims of 1 
February 19, 1908. Westminster Confession, it is true, ascribes | National Conference Union for Social Service, 


which he is the president. He hoped it wot 
become a bureau of information, readily « 
sible—a centre to which any church or s 
making efforts in the direction of so 
could appeal. The address throu 
an inspiration, a call for stubborn, 
thought, a challenge to activity. — 
Richardson, an earnest and— enthusias' 
worker, was one of the subsequent speak 
included representatives from the | 


creation to the Trinity, and Dr. Macgregor 
may prefer that recent document to the 
Apostles’ Creed, but even this is very 
We receive but what we give, different from the statement that Jesus : 

And in our life alone does Nature live; | made all things ; a statement which savours | 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her | more of Swedenborgianism than of ortho- 
shroud ! is dox Christianity. But whatever the heresy 
From the soul itself must issue forth may be with which they are tinctured, 


A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud some of these sermons contain “wholesome. Friends.and from the Wesleyan 
ope ate “ | Manchester: Bradford.— 
Enveloping the carth— teaching. The one on ‘‘ The Geniality ecial Sunday evening service 


And from the soul itself must there be sent | Of Jesus’’ is a timely rebuke to long- 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own | faced religionists. (T. & T. Clark. 4s. 6d.) 
me yeas the RB 


birth, oa , 
“The Advent of the Father.’’ By Archi- 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! - { bat Allan, MLA. Minster of aati Bowie ito 
a asgow : James Maclehose & Sons ishers 
S. L. Coleridge. | to the University. Price 6s, net.) | om ane 


Rev, W. E. Atack’s ten years 
Mill-street Free | Chure ] 
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Congregational Society of the Lodge Road 
Unitarian Church, on Monday night. Mr. W.S8. 
Watts, who presided, movedia very hearty vote 
of thanks to all who had contributed to the pro- 
gramme, particularly referring to the kindness of 
the Birmingham friends, and hoping this visit 
would mark the beginning of closer relations be- 
tween the group of Unitarian Churches within the 
area extending from Birmingham to Wolver- 
hampton. Their ‘splendid isolation’? had in 
the past been very much too pronounced, and 
had militated possibly against the greater suc- 
cess which might have attended more united 
efforts. The Rev. F. A. Homer seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously, 


We may take God and heaven along 
with us every day, and carry their peace 
and. glory into all the dull and prosaic 
scenes of earth. If our hearts are expand- 
ing in tireless and limitless affections, if 
we are wedded to a beneficent and holy 
work, we have already entered the eternal 
life**and our death will be but a step 
on and up.—Lhomas Lathrop. 


Come te worship with a filial spirit, 
not with fear, dread, and gloom; not 
with sepulchral tones and desponding 
looks, but with humble, cheerful, boundless 
trust, with overflowing gratitude, with 
a love willing and earnest to do and to 
suffer whatever may approve your devo- 
tion to God—Come to worship Him 
with what He most delights in, with aspira- 
tion for spiritual light and hfe; come to 
cherish and express desires for virtue, for 
purity, for power over temptation, stronger 
and more insatiable than spring up in 
your most eager pursuits of business or 
pleasure ; and welcome joyfully every 
holy impulse, every accession of strength 
to virtuous purpose, to the love of God 
and man.—Channing. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publigher not 
jater than Thursday Afternoon, 
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SUNDAY, February 23. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horny. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessn HiprEr- 
SON. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 

- road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Mr, C. TarrersHatt Dopp, Even- 
ing Subject “GyF., Watts, Painter, Poet, 
and Preacher.’’ : 


“Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
F i - 6)" = LANCET. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
_ with confidence to the youngest child. 
J 
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Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev’ 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Freestron, 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawrrnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rossiyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 
R. W. PETrTrnceEr. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HaNnKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHartizs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. Hipprrson ; 
6.30, Mr. E. W. Smita. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marsuatt; 7, Mr. Epwarp CAPLETon. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. 

W.G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. BE. M. 
Epwarps; 6.30, Mr. H.G. CHANCELLOR. 
Sydenham School of Art, Venner-road, 7, Rey. 

G. Critcuney, B.A. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. W. 
E. Wittrams, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. Mum- 
MERY. 


i aes Bs 


ABERYSTWITH, New Strect Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. D. Roprertson Davies. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. M. McDowztt. 

Brackproou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGee. 

BuLACKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurRNEMOoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briguron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. Primstiny Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorar STREET. 

CamBripen, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street, 

¥ ' 11.30, Rev. James C. Hoperns. 

CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. A. Soir. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. D. Detra Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. ; 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 

Vancn, B.D. 

Guitp¥FoRD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11, “‘ Faith in Honest Doubt”’ ; 6.30, ‘* Non- 
Christian Testimonies to Christ.’’ Mr. 
GeorGE WARD. 

Hastrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MartEn. 
Lueps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuHarLEs 

HareGRove, M.A. 

Lzercrustrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GesRTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Ernest Parry. 

Livrerpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerts. 

Livervoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. W. 
CorrLaNnD Bowie; 6.30, Rev. J.C. OpaErs, 
B.A. 

Maipstronr, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
Nawrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 

Livens. é 

Oxrorp, Manchester 11,30, Rev. 
J. EpWIN ODGERS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

Rey. James Borron, M.A, 


College, 
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Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-strect, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Orrwet. Brxys. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Rezp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmMoutuH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinttaM AGar. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Matturew R. Scort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. R. C. K. Ewnsor, M.A: 
“The Poor.’’ 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


SE 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Caprtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspmn Batm- 
FORTH. 


BIRTH. 


TayLor.—Oa February 17, at ‘“‘Sanbeams,” 
Ulleswater-roads, Southgate, N., the wife of 
Lincoln Taylor, of a son. 


DEATH. 


Heatp. — On February 18, at Dunbam 
Grange, Dunham Massey, Bowdon, Rachel, 
second daughter of the late Nicholas and 
Mary Heald, in her 69th year. Service at 
Dunham-road Chapel, Altrincham, on Friday, 
February 21, at 11.30, prior to interment at 
Bowdon Church at 12.30. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Olif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Onrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.— Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


ri LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 

tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate, 
—Mr.and Mrs. Srpney P. Potter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and moor- 

land. Bracing sunny winter resort. Through 

trains from all parts. Responsible charge 

taken of the younger guests. Prospectus 
from PROPRIETOR. 


ee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouruPort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the reflnements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefuliy 
considered.” ; 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 


at the variety of food, 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
L SOCIETY.—-The Annual Meeting will 
be held at Essex Hall on Saturday, March 7. 
Tea and reception at 6.30. Chair to be taken’ 
at 7 o’clock by the President, Mr. Ion 
PRITCHARD. The meeting will be followed by 
a Conference on “ The Mission and Message 
of a Sunday School Teacher,” toe be opened by 
Mrs. Pace Hoprs. All Sunday School Teach- 
ers and workers will be welcome. No tickets 
required. 


6 NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
ost free, 14d.—1s. 6d. a year; 9d. per dozen 
s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Eprtor, The Parsonage, Mottra~, 
Manchester. 


Schools, etc, 
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(te Re HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHaate, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liuian Tapot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MIsTRESS. 


TI NANT- 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, 

WICH.—The next Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held at the School on March 31. 
For particulars of admission on the Foundation 
apply to the HrADMASTER. 


EAVING SCHOOL for CRIPPLES, 

160, Broad-street, Birmingham. — Ia 

stock: Woollen and Silk Dress Materials, 

Blouse Lengths, white and coloured, witb strips 

for trimming ; Stock Collars, Scarves, Gents’ 

Scarves for evening wear ; Teacloths, Duchess 

Covers, Bags, Dusters, Linens, Towelling. 

Prizes gained in Birmingham, Bristol, Alder- 

ley Edge, and London. Orders solicited to 

give employment to the Cripples—Further 

information and patterns sent on application 

f to either Miss Crirren, Manageress, or Miss 
— Kenrick, Hon. Treasurer. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
et ee 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re 
quired, Term of Indentures four yeara.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS, — 

Mr. Watter Bow ss, Heraldic Engraver, 
has a vacancy for Articled Pupil, to reside with 
advertiser or otherwise. Premium £160.— 
Address, 23, Beaumont-road, Hornsey Rise, 
London. N. 


ADY, EXPERIENCED, desires re- 

engagement, Companion to old lady. 
Good needlewoman. Good references,—W., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, W.C. 


OUSEMAID WANTED, to work 

with cook-genera!, for small family, 
Apply, stating age, experience, and wages re- 
quired, to Mrs. WiLson, Melrose, Elia-road, 
Croueb-hill, N. 


ENTLEMAN, age 22, good organiser, 

desires evening employment as Secretary. 

Small salary ; good references.—J., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED, to undertake the work of 
Unitarian Minister's Household : LADY 
COOK GENERA! early ina March, and 
LADY NURSE, German preferred, in April. 
—Mrs, ANDREAE, Gee Cross, Hyde, Cheshire. 


UDLEY EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE, — Parsons’ Cuariry ScHooL.— 
Wanted as soon as.possible, HEAD MASTER 
for the above Unitarian Mixed School. 
Accommodation, 132. Thoroughly good organ- 
‘ser and disciplinarian. Salary according to 
scale, 

Application Forms can be obtained from the 
undersigned, and must be returned—envelope 
to be endorsed on the outside “ Parsons’ 
Charity School’’—not later than Noon on 


March 5. | J. M. Wynne, 
Education Offices, Secretary and 
Duadiey. Director. 


ITUATION as Companion, House- 

keeper, or any position of trust, required 

by a Jady.—Address, M. Minuer, 32, Spring- 
road, Bedford. —~ 


ORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

required for two ladies and gentleman 

in small house at Wimbledon.—Apply Mrs. 

Porter, 59, Warrior-square, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea. 


SEFUL COMPANION to elderly 
lady requiring assistance in house- 
keeping, needlework, or personal attention in 
any way. Re-engagement desired A lady. 
Good references. Salary £40.—F. F., Ridge’s 


Library, 43, Craven-road, Hyde Park, W. ' 


LHE INQUIRER. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT IN AMERICA. 


The Soul of the Bible. 


Ee 
By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE, 3) EC : ‘ Artists 2 
Introduction by Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. || le] RY te ee 
Pages 525. Cloth, 3s. net, by post 3s. 4d. Thin paper 5 itt ag 


edition, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 

Flexible leather, red under gilt edges, 5s. net, by post 

6s. 3d. 

Selected passages from the Old and New 
Testaments and the Apocrypha arranged as 
synthetic readings in Biblical order. In each 
selection the whole Bible is drawn upon as 
needed to develop the subject. Tho book is 
provided with a list of the readings suitable 
for various cccasions, an index of the more 


[3 
IW eA < 


Leaded 
Glass. 


familiar religious topics, and with a general & 
index, F ‘ 
“An inestimable boon to preachers. It is just the Pemorial ae 
kind of work that haslong been wanted” : . arid: 
Christian Life . EHindelvs 
os 


Essex Mall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C 


CHURCH OF THE UNATTACHED. 


oe are many UNITARIANS living at a distance 

from a congenial place of worship. Arrangements 
have been made by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association by which a Sermon or Pamphlet will be 
sent weekly to anyone paying in advance 2s. 2d. to 
cover a year’s postage. 


Apply by letter to Lady Wilson, 
86, Church Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


NEVER FORGET. 


LIFE IS EXPECTING MUCH OF THEE. 
By MATILDA SHARPE, 
25TH EDITION. 
As u-ual, plenty more matter, pages fuller, 
POST FREE, ONE SHILLING, 
A. Hotness, 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
OR ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


@ 
{Hosaics. 


Se, 
Church Decorators, 

13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction ef Geo. G. LAIDLER 


YPEWRITING.—Young Lady, ex 
pert steno-typist, and highly recom 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- 
writing. Special care taken wit! thor’ 
MSS., and absolute accuracy g e€C 
9d. per 1.000 words; with carbon co 
1,000. Specimen of work submitted.—Mi 
ARCHER, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Well 


street, Oxford-street, London, Ws : 


pene st 
rag 
Se 


SSS EY SS EES ms 
ZO AUTHORS 
BRE YOU SAIISFIED with your typed MSS.? Ifyou 
are, this does not concern you. IF YOU ARE NOT, 
then please write for my terms at once. 
I quote fair prices, and I exmpete in QUALITY OF 
WORK. First 2,000 words FREE as a trial. 


MISS M. HOEY, 


+, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


 KINGSLE 


Schoolroom on Wednesday and Thur ; 
day, April 8 and 9, 1908, to defray ibe cost | 
3 (TEMPERANCE) z | Re-roofing the Church and Schoclroom. The 
4 3 = kind assistance of friends is earnestly 
pi HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. cited, and gifts of Money or Goods would be 
2 Near the British Museum. a | gratefully received by Mrs. E. SavELL Ack 
| This well - appointed and commodious Hotel § 26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, London, 
fj has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; | Mrs. Sypney Tirrorp (Hon. Sec. Ladie 
ss Bathrooms’ on every Floor; Bpacious pining, = | Committee), 9, Canonbury-park North, N.; 
ei Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard : : ar Kies 
fa Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; gan ae ne eel oS See, Bazaar) » 1D, ‘ 

a@ Night Porter, Telephone. Bedrooms (including py | Aberdeen-park, Highbury, a 
fq attendance) from 2s. 6d. to Gs. per night, & | __ 2 ! - 
ry Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table f& 
& dUote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to & 
2 10s. 6d. per day. & 


Cerms for Advertisements. Z : 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-stres : 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDA 
to appear the same week, The scale of char. 

& 


: Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. % 
&: Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. ‘ 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Raku adtac rs LONDON BRIDGE 
u.0, 


is as follows :— £ 6, 
Assets, £167,000. PER PAGE we oe we 6 0 
be ; . HALY-Pagi uc iy le Be 
; pn ah a MN; Per COLUMN. ec “tes Be 
Chairman--Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. | | Inch In ConumN ..  , 0 8 


Deputy-Chairman—Maxx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Hanpcasrin, RENCE. 
BS. Miss Ornmn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF | 
INVESTMENT. ; 


Special Terms for a Se. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 
| Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum ch ty 


. PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. rs, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 
te ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
ouse. ? gee 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges] __ stree 
low. Prospectus free. . hl ee 
CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. A 


